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Baldwin’s School Readers 


Kight Books for Graded Schools. 
Five Books for Ungraded Schools. 


An attractive series containing delightful stories and se- 
lections from the best English and American literature. 
Broadens the mind and cultivates the taste. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


Rice’s Rational. Spelling Book 


Part I, $ .15; Part II., $ .20. 


Arranged upon a definite psychological plan, and based 
upon the study of the actual spelling of 33,000 pupils. 
Frequent reviews and drills. 


Patterson’s American Word Book 


A progressive plan for teaching forms and values of 


italization are co-ordinated, Introduction of selections 


from well-known authors. 


Lyte’s Language Series 


Elementary English .35 
Elements of Grammar and Composition.. .50 
Advanced Grammar and Composition.... .75 


Gives a working knowledge of the English language, 
with special attention to infinitives and participles. Con- 
tains lessons and exercises in literature and composition. 


New CINCINNATI 


every-day English words. Spelling, punctuation, and cap- ~ 


No better text-books for elementary schools have ever been published. 


Natural Geographies 
Elementary, $ .60; Advanced, $1.25. 


A physical geography, containing historical, commercial, 
and industrial treatment of countries and cities. The only 
school geography having corresponding maps drawn on the 
same scale and showing the relative size of countries. 


Mcllaster’s School History of the United 
States $1.00 
Attractive and vigoroug in style, accurate in statement, 


and strictly historical in treatment. Special attention is paid 
to the industrial development of the country since 1815. 


Metcalf’s Grammars 


Elementary .40 
Based on the principle that correctness and facility in 
speaking and writing are best gained by practice. The facts 
of the language are logically and naturally brought out. 


Natural Course -in -Music 


Full Course — Seven Books and Charts. 
Short Course — Two Books. 


An unprecedented success in school music books. A ra- 
tional system, containing instruction in the elements of 
music and a choice collection of songs for pupils of all 
ages. The best poetry is used in conjunction with the 
best music. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Milne’s Arithmetics 
Elementary, $ .30; Standard, $ .65. 


Probably the most successful series of arithmetics pub: 
lished in this country during the last twenty-five years. 
Gives not only skill in numerical computation, but a proper 
understanding of the principles. 


Milne’s Grammar School Algebra $ .50 


A very easy and interesting book for beginners. Slight 
transition from arithmetic to algebra. Contains a new 
order of classification. 


Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 


Eight Books, per dozen 


The simplest and most natural metliod of developing 
the three essentials of penmanship, namely: legibility, 
rapidity, and beauty. Contains also attractive outline 
drawings which can be copied. 


Overton’s Applied Physiology 
Primary, $ .30; Intermediate, .50; Advanced, .80. 


Contains the results of the latest medical investigations 
and many essential principles not found in other text- 
books. Special attention is paid to the effects of alcohol 
and other narcotics. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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Graded Literature Readers 
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29, 31, 33 East 19th St.,.New York City 


BENDER 


These Books Lead -- Why ? 


BOARDS ADOPT THEM, 
BECAU TEACHERS ENDORSE THEM, 


PUPILS LIKE THEM. 


New York. 


Warren’s Geographies, 
Mitehell’s Geographies, 
Butler’s Geographies, 
Vaile’s Copy Books, Yortionl Vertical and Slant Script, 
TV SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS; The claims made for the above named STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


are based ON THEIR RECORDS. /t will pay you to investigate them. 
information regarding any of our publications. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New Franklin Arithmeties, 


Sheldon’s Copy Books, 


Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons, 


ewill be glad to hear from you, and to give full 


Boston. 


ESTERBROOK 


You always associate it with 


All Styles. And not 
All Stationers. 


> ESTERBROOKECO. | 


only with pens, but with made. 


26 John St., New York 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Works! cainaen, 


Are Now Ready 


TO FILL ALL ORDERS 


EDUCATIONAL PAPERS 


Write for Catalogue 


THE ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO. 


FACTORY 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N. 
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Em™mER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
- Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


JOSE 
OSEPH GILLOTTS 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


YOUR VACATION: 

Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and to the beautiful 
and romantic Land of Evangeline — 

NOVA SCOTIA? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
m. We shall conduct two parties this season, 
one in July and one in August—our seventh season. 

If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 

to us, Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 

AssoOcIATE OF “ Epucation,” 
0 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


MULTISCRIF 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very man 


ce. 
either in the school or the es. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


“It gives me a leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 


f great importance for school work. 
the work well and quickly. This last is of g 


of 
ly know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
pom ot the very, best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


JOEL D, MILLER. 
Soard of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriologital Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


Physical 


Chemical 

Biological 
Apparatus 
L. E. KNOTT 


WYCK 


“TYPEWRITERS 


the work 


OFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


and all Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between STON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 


For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
C, M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’] Passenger Agent. 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, 


We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 
This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue V.”’ 


APPARATUS CO. 


BOSTON. 


16 Ashburton Piace, | Teachers Wanted, ciation, Suite 101 Auaito. | WINSHI 


rium Blag., Chicago Lil. 4,000 positions filled. 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 
Somerset St., Boston, Mana, 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333—339 So. Lincoln S8t., Chicago. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The chief significance of the state conventions of the 
two leading political parties, which have followed each 
other rapidly during the last two weeks, is that neither 
party gives the slightest sign of abandoning its purpose 
as to the nomination for president. The disaffection 
among Republicans is either imaginary or well sup- 
pressed; one convention after another expresses its 
warm approval of the president’s policy, and its desire 
for his renomination. On the other side, the Democratic 
conventions go on reaffirming the platform of 1896, and 
instructing their delegates to vote for Mr. Bryan. It is 
already clear that if we are to Rave any unlooked-tor 
political diversion this year, it must come from outside 
the regular nominating conventions. 


The full proportions of the calamity which overtook 
the cities of Ottawa and Hull in the recent great fire were 
not. disclosed in the earlier reports. Relatively, the dis- 
aster is as serious as the great Chicago and Boston fires. 
The property destroyed, at a conservative estimate, 
amounted to $15,000,000. About 4,000 buildings in the 
two cities were burned to the ground, and at least 12,000 
persons were made homeless. So great a calamity 
abundantly justifies the opening of relief funds in 
American as well as Canadian cities; but this new call 
for world-wide charity, following so soon after the South 
African relief funds, and the Indian famine relief fund, 
puts a severe strain on the means of the benevolent, at 
the same time that it teaches afresh the lesson of human 
brotherhood. 


The new civil government of Porto Rico was inaugu- 
rated with proper ceremony on the first of May; and Gov- 
ernor Allen seems to have made a favorable’ impression 
on the people. It may well be that the date will be long 
remembered by the Porto Ricans as the beginning of a 
more stable and prosperous order of things than they 
have ever known. Congress passed the supplemental leg- 
islation necessary to allow the military officers to remain 
for a while in performance of their civil duties. This 
was done April 30, barely in season to avert complica- 
tions. With this went some important provisions as to 


the granting of franchises, which remedied defects in the 
original act. 


General Roberts’ advance toward Pretoria seems now 
to be fairly under way, without any reconcentration of his 
forces at Bloemfontein, after the failure of his movement 
for enveloping the Boers at Wepener. Brandfort, thirty 
miles north of Bloemfontein, has been captured by the 
British, the Boers evacuating it in haste before the supe- 
rior strength of their adversaries. Different divisions of 
General Roberts’ army are at Jacob Rust’s, fifteen miles 
north of Thabanchu, and at Isabelfontein, twenty-eight 
miles north of that point; and altogether at least 50,000 
British troops are operating along a front of forty miles. 
This puts considerable bodies of General Roberts’ com- 
mand between the different Boer commandoes; and Gen- 
eral Botha, who is leading the Boers in person, and who 
executed such a brilliant movement in extricating them 
from their positions around Wepener, has now a serious 
problem on his hands. There has been desultory fight- 
ing during the week, but few details of it. have got 
through the censorship. 


A deplorable incident of the war in South Africa is the 
recent explosion of the magazine at Johannesburg. 
From thirty to fifty workmen, mostly foreigners, are re- 
ported to have been killed by the explosion, and the 
foundry where shells were being made for the Boer army 
was completely wrecked. The most serious feature of the 
affair is the evidence suggesting that the explosion was 
the result of a plot of some of the British residents. 
After the explosion a tunnel was found connecting with 
a vacant house at some distance; and the Dutch authori- 
ties believe that a mine was fired there which produced 
the explosion. Such a crime is not civilized warfare; and 
is likely to lead to retaliatory measures, the mildest of 
which is the peremptory order of the Pretoria govern- 
ment for the departure of British residents from the 
Transvaal. 


a 


People who are apprehensive that business or politics 
or other lower interests so engross the minds of Ameri- 
cans as to leave them no time for more serious things 
ought to be reassured by the great missionary conference 


at New York. This gathering drew together nearly 3,000 
delegates from all parts of the world. Its meetings were 
attended daily by at least 15,000 people through nine 
days; and when ex-President Harrison, who had presided 
over the meetings, brought them to a close with a fare- 


well address, he told the great audience, which crowded — 


every foot of sitting-or standing room in Carnegie hall, 
that he had addressed great political assemblages and 
had seen politics at a white heat, but he had never par- 
ticipated in a political campaign the interest in which 
could have filled that hall and three or four overflow meet- 
ings daily for nine days. 


The bill providing for the construction of the Nicaragua 
canal passed the house by the phenomenal vote of 225 to 
35. This vote was the more extraordinary because the 
bill was opposed by several of the strongest leaders of the 
house. This action ignores altogether the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and the Hay-Pauncefote arrangement for 
its abrogation; and it assumes the best route as settled, 
while the Walker commission on routes is yet to report. 
The action would be really precipitate, if it were likely 
to result in completed legislation; but it is well known 
that the senate has no intention of taking the question 
up at this session. The chief significance of the house 
vote is the evidence which it gives that the project of 
building a canal has full possession of the national mind. 


People in this country are not in the habit of Paying 
much attention to revolutions in the republics of Central 
or South America, They have a strong family likeness, 
being usually the result of personal ambition, and having 
little to do with broad political principles. The Reyolu- 
tion which has broken out in Colombia is of the familiar 
type, but what gives it special interest to the United 
States is that this country is bound, by the treaty of 1846, 
to enforce complete neutrality on the isthmus of Panama. 
When there was Civil War in Colombia fifteen years ago, 
an American force was landed for this purpose, At pres- 
ent the Revolutionary activity is manifesting itself both 
on the Atlantic and Pacific sides of the republic; and, 
aided by Nicaraguan filibusters, it is attaining formidable 
proportions. 
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SEVERAL IMPORTANT MEETINGS. 


BROOKLINE EDUCATION SOCIETY — CLASSICAL ‘TEACHERS — DUNTON MEMORIAL — 
DOLBEAR’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY—WHEATON RECEPTION. 


BROOKLINE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The Brookline Education Society’s reception to the 
third annual conference of the Eastern Public Education 
Associations on April 27 was one of the most brilliant so- 
cial educational functions thus far enjoyed by American 
teachers. The day sessions were of great interest, but it 
would require several pages of the Journal to record even 
the unusually good things in the twenty-one formal ad- 
dresses and abundant discussion. It was refreshing to 
have an educational gathering that was dealing with new 
school problems or old problems ina new way. What to 
do with boys and girls out of school, what to do with 
school property when not needed for school purposes, 
how to get help from the parents in moulding the char- 
acter of boys and girls, how to have recreation morally 
beneficial, how to have educators become leaders in the 
community, how to inspire the people at large with edu- 
cational zeal, how to utilize the sympathy for the poor, 
which is embodied in political forces, such as those of 
Tammany, how to knock sense into impractical social en- 
thusiasts in education, how to provide sand for children 
to play in and sand for educational reformers, how to 
decorate schoolrooms and cultivate school grounds, how 
to attract parents to schoolhouses and how to get a ticket 
of “leave’’ for incompetent janitors and firemen, how to 
provide the latest notion in drinking cups, how to keep 
pupils from helping themselves to other pupils’ money 
and other treasures, and how reformers can best help 
themselves to the people’s money for annuity associations 
and other professional necessities are some of the up-to- 
date topics discussed. It was the most charming go-as- 
you-please meeting on record, with no restraint upon the 

iviiege of scandalizing education for the sake of tem- 
porary applause. A Mr. Cobb from the shades of Smith 
College declared that in the school system everything is 
tupsy-turvy, caused by trying to make a pyramid stand 
on its apex, and President Charles W. Eliot from the apex 
of Harvard declared that the decadence of urban schools 
is truly alarming. 

It is a temptation to caricature such a meeting as this, 
even if three-fourths of the utterances are eminently sen- 
sible, but, despite the folly and imbecility of some 
speakers, the effect of the meeting was really grand. 
Everybody got out of the ruts, even if some speakers went 
off their feet. When a man like Cobb stubbed his profes- 
sional toe and sprawled out like a drunken man, William 
E. Hatch of New Bedford was at hand to pick him up and 
brush him off, so that he did not look so idiotic as when 
he was talking rank nonsense. All in all, it was one of 
the most beneficial meetings that has been held here- 
abouts in many a day. 

MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


The gem of the sessions was the evening address of Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, which was indeed one of the 
most sensible in suggestion, helpful in spirit, and charm- 
ing in delivery that has been heard upon an educational 
platform. There was not a dull moment, not a trite say- 
ing, not a flush of sensationalism from first to last. She 
represented the New York City Public Education Associa- 
tion, of which she is president. 

Here are samples of her good sense: We simply aim to 
bring the publie schools before the public conscience, and 
keep them there. We have been greatly assisted by the 
daily papers, which the more righteous journals like to 
designate by certain color references which I prefer not 
to repeat, for we owe a lasting debt of gratitude to these 
journals that the self-satisfied ones assume to despise. 
It is easier to accomplish our purpose through them than 
it is to get. a chance to tell the other editors what we 
would like to accomplish. Some good people are very 
stupid, and some very bright people are not good. In 
this great cause we need bright people who will do our 
cood work. Tammany is not all bad. Tammany has its 
faults, and the outside world sees them; it has its vir- 
tues that those who have occasion to work with it fully 
appreciate. Tammany’s power does not come chiefly 
from its misuse of money. Its organization is not pri- 
marily for the getting of votes, but it gets the votes of 
the people because it is always helping the poor, the op- 
pressed, the afflicted, and those otherwise unfortunate. 


The scientifically good hold a man off at arm’s length 
until they have decided whether it is good form to help 

im now or day after to-morrow, while Tammany’s dis- 
trict leader prevents his being turned out of house and 
home, or bails him out of jail without scientific ceremony. 
We had a terrible time with Mayor Strong’s reform school 
board, which was so anxious that nothing should be done 
that was not scientifically and civically virtuous that it 
required all of our time and energy to enlighten them. We 
had planned one of our most beneficial innovations, but 
when we went to the school board the members saw a 
great many liabilities to ultimate misuse, and life was not 
long enough to enlighten them, and nothing was done. 
But as soon as the Tammany new board came in we told 
Mr. O’Brien what we wanted, and in two minutes he told 
us of mere good that would come from it than we had ever 
dreamed of, and it was not many days before we had all 
the authority we desired and the most hearty co-opera- 
tion. 


THE WHITNEY HALL RECEPTION. 


Whitney hall, in which Mrs. Van Rensselaer spoke, is 
the most beautiful semi-public hall in America, without 
doubt. It has been made without regard to cost. The 
hall, platform, frescoing, draperies, banquet room, recep- 
tion parlors, dressing rooms, and lavatories are simply 
exquisite. Nothing is left undone that art could suggest 
and money provide. 

Not even in California have I seen such a rich display 
of choice roses as at this educational reception, and the 
caterer did his part with the same disregard of cost, and 
500 persons enjoyed a social event on a scale to which 
educational people are not accustomed, professionally. 


CLASSICAL TEACHERS. 

The new and elegant Cambridge Latin school, over 
which W. F. Bradbury presides, was the meeting place of 
the thirty-third annual meeting of the Massachusettts 
Association of Classical and High School Teachers on 
April 28, William Gallagher of Thayer Academy, Brain- 
tree, presiding. 

This is one of the best associations of teachers and 
educators in New England. It is composed of brainy men, 
engaged in teaching and administration, men who think 
for themselves, with the courage to say what they think. 
It is always a delight to hear them. On this occasion 
Enoch C. Adams of Newton and George E. Gay of Malden 
favored school entertainments, and believed that they 
exert a generally healthful influence on intellectual life, 
while J. W. McDonald of the state board of education saw 
much that is harmful in them. 

“Relief for the Crowded Curriculum” was vigorously 
treated by George H. Browne of Cambridge, Eugene D. 
Russell of Lynn, and President Eliot of Harvard. Mr. 
Browne and Mr. Russell elaborated their addresses at the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association. President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard is quite sure that there is no congestion 
in secondary schools caused by the unreasonable demands 
of Harvard. A broad smile went over the audience when 
President Eliot said most complacently that he did not 
see anything more that Harvard could do. 

“The Open Door in the High School Curriculum” made 
way for a lively discussion. John Tetlow of the girls’ 
high and Latin school, Boston is squarely and emphati- 
cally opposed to electives in preparatory schools, while 
Charles M. Clay of the Roxbury high school favors them 
just as earnestly as Mr. Tetlow opposes, and he speaks 
after a successful experience with them in his high school. 


Professor Fay of Tufts is also opposed to electives. 

Dean Le Baron R. Briggs of Harvard read a brilliant 
paper upon “Some Old-Fashioned Doubts About New- 
Fashioned Education.” He spoke partly in a humorous 
vein, and was frequently interrupted by laughter and ap- 
plause. He could see the value of some of the new ideas, 
such as the elective system, but could also see that the 
ideas could be carried too far, and the question, therefore, 
is where it should end. 

In the kindergarten a child is taught much through a 
system which is used to make him think that he is play- 
ing rather than working, but those imaginary devices 
take away the manliness of a boy who knows that work 


is work. We must not teach the boy that his teacher ex- 
ists simply for his amusement. 

There is a great tendency to bring up children “along 
the lines of least resistance.’’ What we really want is 
men of character; not those who from childhood up have 
been “personally conducted.” 

The new education deserves all gratitude for taking the 
place of “wooden” teaching and “wooden” learning, but I 
am afraid that the question of where the new should stop 
and the old begin is often lost sight of. 


THE MEMORIAL TO DR. DUNTON. 


Wallace C. Boyden, successor of Dr. Larkin Dunton-as 
principal of the Boston normal school, was in charge of 
the memorial exercises at the school April 28. 

The platform was decorated with palms and cut flowers, 
the late master’s chair and desk decorated with white and 
pink carnations, while a life-size portrait of the subject 
of the tender eulogies occupied a prominent position at 
the rear of the platform. 

Mr. Boyden said: ‘““‘We meet here to-day not simply to 
mourn the loss of Dr. Dunton, but to recall his self-sacri- 
ficing devotion, to congratulate ourselves that we came 
into contact with such a noble life.” 

After reading a sketch of the founder of the school, who 
from its establishment twenty-seven years ago was its 
head master, Mr. Boyden continued: “This school was his 
lifework, and it stands a fitting monument to that work. 
Dr. Dunton. stood as a leading figure in this school and in 
the school life of the city.” 

Superintendent Seaver said: “The lifework of Larkin 
Dunton was broad and lasting. He defended the princi- 
ples of this normal school, and step by step he established 
it in the confidence of the school committee and the pub- 
lic, fostering its growth, broadening its scope, and when 
we think what he has accomplished we cannot help think- 
ing of Dr. Dunton. 

“I can speak of only two of his great qualities, his 
steadfastness and sincerity. When he had taken his 
course no ordinary argument could swerve him from it. 
Opinions with him were serious matters; New opinions 
must present proper credentials of worth. He stood by 
the old while examining the new. No theory, however 
plausible, could cause him to brush aside the accumula- 
tion of a century. I bear testimony to his unsullied 
quality of friendship and his noble sincerity as a man.” 

Charles J. Lincoln, master of the Dorchester high 
school, said: “I am glad to lay my little wreath on the 
memory of Dr. Dunton. This city has been particularly 
favored in having him as the first head master of its first 
normal school. It is the incarnation of the spirit of Dr. 
Dunton. I would like to know my pupils as he knew his, 
that I might be of better service. It was by a delightful 
providence that he was selected as master. He was the 
right man in the right place. He had a power to make 
one ashamed of unworthy work. There wasin him a de- 
mand for fidelity.” 

Lincoln Owen of the Rice training school said it was 
his pleasure to labor with Dr. Dunton six years, and he 
wished to express thanks for those years which had so 
enriched his life. 

“His influence was in every department. He had a 
clear insight into the philosophy of teaching, and he was 
intensely loyal to his staff of teachers. He was a stu- 
dent. He was growing, and he continued to grow. His 
was the most skillful use of inductive methods I ever 
knew. His ideals of life were extremely high. The char- 
acter of his life might be termed the right life.” 

Dr. Samuel E. Courtney, chairman of the normal school, 
said: “Dr. Dunton was a whole-souled man. No one 
could associate with him without learning to love him as 
I learned to love him. I can-never forget his sound, logi- 
eal talks, and in him we had a wise counselor.” 

Supervisor George H. Martin said: “If teachers are to 
inspire, they must be inspired by loftiness of aims, firm- 
ness of purpose, and the weight of personality. When 
we measure Dr. Dunton’s work we must use this asa 
standard. He did all this and more.” 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Dr. A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College gave a talk on “Wire- 
less Telegraphy” at the Twentieth Century Club, which 
was of exceptional interest. In 1882 Professor Dolbear 
discovered the principle upon which wireless telegraphy 
rests, and applied for a patent, and the wise men at the 
patent office returned him’ word that the whole idea was 
contrary to science and they could not entertain it. For 
four years he labored with the authorities before he cou!d 
convince them that he was not trifling with sacred things, 
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and in 1886 they granted him a patent. It was ten years 
after that Marconi startled the world with the same 
principles. Professor Dolbear had been unfortunate in 
that the company fat undertook the promotion of his in- 
terest became seriously involved through other interests, 
and his great invention was left undeveloped. The story 
as he tells it from Addison’s account of “sympathetic 
magnets” 200 years ago through Professor Trowbridge’s 
discoveries to his own is more fascinating than any love- 
less fiction. 
THE WHEATON RECEPTION. 

Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass., is one of the insti- 
tutions in which the women of the state take great in- 
terest. It seems as though nearly every woman who has 
accomplished anything in a public way has come from 
Wheaton Seminary, and frequently Mrs. Estelle Hatch 
Merrill, the leader among the promoters of her interests, 
and the other enthusiasts of Wheaton ¢all together the 
alumnae and friends to honor especially some graduate 
to whom fresh honors have come. The latest instance is 
the reception at the Vendome, in honor of Miss M. E 
Woolley, the newly-elected president of Mount Holyoke. 
More than 350 were in attendance, and rarely does one 
meet such a company of women prominent.in educational 
and professional life. President Hazzard of Wellesley 
was among those who graced the occasion with her pres- 
ence. 

These are not all the notable occasions of the week. At 
Worcester the science teachers dispensed wisdom and de- 
veloped power on the twenty-eighth; on the twenty-fifth 
Colonel Parker gave the fortnightly address before the 
Twentieth Century Club; on the twenty-sixth the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which was in session in Boston, 
gave a banquet, at which Lyman J. Gage, Elihu Root, and 
John D. Long of the president’s cabinet, the Chinese min- 
ister, and other eminent men spoke; the same day the Re- 
publican state convention was held in Boston under fav- 
orable conditions; and on the twenty-seventh the Middle- 

sex Club had a noteworthy celebration of Grant’s birth- 
day, with addresses from Congressman J. P. Dolliver of 
lowa and Governor Nash of Ohio. For a man who at- 
tended most of these functions, professional, political, and 


social, it was a week of great activity even in Boston, and 
merely shows the pace at which we live in this age. 


EDUCATIUNAL PROGRESS. 


BY FRANK A. FITZPATRICK, BOSTON. 


The schools of to-day are as much better than the 
schools of yesterday, that is of forty years ago, as 
the means and methods of transportation of to-day 
are better than those of yesterday. The immense 
advance in the arts and sciences, the rise in the 
standard of personal comfort and living is not a bit 
more remarkable than the betterment of the 
schools. Every one recognizes the great progress 
that has been made in schoolhouse architecture, both 
within and without. The palaces dedicated to the 
education of children, not only in the east, but also 
in hundreds of villages and towns in various sec- 
tivns of the city, are eloquent reminders of progress 
in this direction. In the school of yesterday sup- 
plies, apparatus, appliances for objective work were 
absolutely unknown. Supplementary reading mate- 
rial was an unknown extravagance. So far as 
teaching is concerned, it may be said that there 
wasn’t any; the only teaching was the hearing of 
lessons. 

That some survived is true; but if those who are 
now forty-five years old and over will take a survey 
of their school life, I am convinced that there will 
be a substantial agreement that all their present 
knowledge of arithmetic and grammar has been 
gained by going over these subjects again in mature 
years. There is a cominon belief that the boys and 
girls of yesterday learned to spell and to write; but 
an inspection of the letters coming in to any busi- 
ness house from men and women who went to school 
in this yesterday will have a tendency to shake this 
conviction. Any one who has an acquaintance with 
the notes sent by parents to teachers at various 
times during the last twenty-five years must have 
been both amazed and amused at the character of 
these notes. The experience of editors of news- 
papers, magazines, yes, even educational journals, 
does not bear out the belief that the fathers and 
grandfathers of the children in our schools knew 
how to write or to spell. 

It is also a common belief that in the school of 
yesterday children were taught to be accurate 
and ready in handling numbers. If you want to 

know how little truth there is in this conviction, try 


to have some of your adult friends perform an ex- 
ample in extracting the square or cube root,—and 
then see how many of them will add five columns of 
figures correctly. I know a mercantile firm employ- 
ing some forty traveling men, the majority of them 
college men, and men who have been teachers. 
These men make out an expense account at the end 
of each month. ‘here are three heads under which 
items are grouped, which totals are transferred and 
added again, making twelve problems in addition. 
In the year last closed not one went through the year 
without making some error in his report. They were 
all educated in the schools of yesterday. 

It has been said that the sorrows of life are 
isolated elements,—the loss of a child, the death of a 
parent, the loss of fortune, the loss of health, scat- 
tered over a lifetime. The pleasures of life, how- 
ever, are the thousands of little things which 
brighten every day and every hour of the day. Thus 
the average lot of man is greater happiness than 
sorrow. 

With the schoolmaster, however, the little irrita- 
tions and annoyances come every day, every hour of 
the day. Children are inattentive, forgetful, dis- 
orderly; parents rude, ungracious; superiors tyran- 
nical, inconsiderate; school committees inapprecia- 
tive, unmindful of what seems to be the best inter- 
ests of the school. The joys are very infrequent, 
words of praise from parents, and the meeting with 
the young man or woman who has made a success in 
life, and believes and says that part of that success 
is due to his old schoolmaster. Hence the school- 
master is inclined to take a pessimistic view of the 
profession and its development and results. He 
does not know enough of the outside world to know 
that ministers have trouble with their congrega- 
tions, that editors of newspapers have disagreements 
with the owners of their papers, that managers of 
great industrial enterprises have their jars with 
their directors, that managers of railroads have 
their troubles. It is far from true that teachers and 
school functionaries have a hard time as compared 
with employees and managers of firms and corpora- 
t.ons. So far as tenure of office is concerned, length 
of service, and ability as a general thing to carry out 
their plans, they are very much better off than em- 
ployees and managers outside the school service. 
I'll be glad to maintain this statement if any one 
doubt. And the tendency is more and more on the 
right side. ‘To return to our comparison,—in the 
schools of yesterday there were a hundred people 
qualified to write text-books. In the schools of to- 
day there are text-books written by upwards of a 
thousand different authors. And the publishers 
have many meritorious manuscripts offered them 
which they cannot print. Two thousand manu- 
scripts a year is a low estimate of the number sent 
to the Century Magazine. They can print about one 
hundred and fifty. Think, too, of the continued in- 
crease in the character of the qualification of 
teachers; an increase that is both quantitative and 
qualitative. And with this has come a steady and 
constant increase in the salaries. Just as the artisan 
gets a larger and larger share of the value of the 
manufactured product, though the selling price of 
that product constantly falls, so the teacher gets, 
and rightfully, a larger and larger share of the total 
amount appropriated for schools. When we learn to 
manage schools as economically and efficiently as a 
modern manufactory, we shall be able to give to 
teachers even more of the appropriation and lessen 
the taxation, too. 

While it may be true that high wages paid to 
teachers do not prove that these schools are of the 
best, it is an economic maxim that relatively low: 
wages paid to teachers is an advertisement of the 
inferior character of the schools. 

It is the happy custom of civilized man to look 
upon the luxuries of the last generation as the neces- 
saries of this. We accept the electric light, without 
a thought that even so recently as 1876 there was 
but one electric light upon the exposition grounds 
at Philadelphia. It is only when we step into a 
cross-town horse car in New York that we appreciate 
the development in transportation in fourteen short 
years. So to properly measure the progress in 
teaching we need to find a base line somewhere from 
which we may take our observations. This once se- 


cured we have many evidences of this progress. 
Let me enumerate some of them. ‘Twenty to 
twenty-five years ago some really able teachers left 
the profession; last year and year before and this 
year they came back and began to teach. Those of 
you who have noticed their efforts will bear witness 
to the exceeding difficulty with which they regained 
their rank as excellent teachers. The requirements 
have so increased, the complexity so developed that 
they had to learn again. Again in,every corps of 
teachers there are a number of teachers who have 
been in the schools thirty, forty, fifty years. It is 
not denied that some of them are among the most 
efficient teachers in the corps, but it is also not 
denied that on the average they have become crys- 
tallized, ossified, and unable to do their work in a 
manner that will merit praise. But they must have 
been creditable teachers yesterday; they were; but 
the schools have grown away from them. Life is no 
longer a set. campaign, but a series of irregular 
operations. Herbert Spencer has defined life to be 
a series of changes from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, and ‘back again to the homogeneous, 


“such changes being both simyltaneous and succes- 


sive. When the frocess is interrupted, stagnation, 
crystallization sets in. That is death. It is one of 
the problems of our civilization, as yet unsolved, how 
we who are in middle life and past shall prevent this 
crystallization and maintain an open mind and an 
efficiency which will maintain our working powers 
at the present necessary high average. With the 
Pennsylvania railroad company publicly announcing 
that it will not in the future employ any one who is 
over thirty-five, with the large mercantile firms giv- 
ing preference to young men to a degree never known 
before, it may be seen that the imagined conse- 
quences of this crystallization will need to be taken 
into account. Fortunately, the teacher who remains 
young in spirit, who does not become cynical, and 
who becomes interested in literature or alleviating 
the ills of suffering humanity may be reasonably 
sure of escaping crystallization. 

Again, the schools of yesterday, even in sections 
where the foreigner was unknown, were greatly 
crowded with a relatively large number of relatively 
old pupils in the lower grades. Even a cursory in- 
spection of the schools of to-day will show that we 
have grown out of this. The relatively large num- 
ber of relatively old pupils in the upper’ grades still 
remains as an excrescence which even semi-wise 
management should eradicate. 

Again, the relatively large proportion of pupils in 
the upper grades, in the secondary schools, in the 
colleges, all are results of better teaching in the 
schools below. 

The improved discipline in the schools of to-day, 
the better behavior of pupils upon the street, the 
absence of quarreling, the better behavior of crowds 
gathered together for any cause or without a cause, 
all point to the fact that school discipline is now 
tending toward that wise restraint which leads in- 
fallibly to wise self-restraint. 

The German and English visitors during the ex- 
position years of ’93 were amazed at the spirit shown 
by the pupils in American schools. Their conclu- 
sions were that the American children were so 
amenable to law and order that it was a very easy 
matter to manage them. Quite a commentary upon 
some of our local critics, who imagine that they see 
signs of growing lawlessness in the American people. 
Again, in the schools of yesterday there were a few 
places where the schools were creditable. To-day 
there are hundreds of such creditable school sys- 
tems. ‘There are ten thousand teachers in the com- 
mon schools who are superior on the side of presenta- 
tion to Pestalozzi. 

Horace Mann has a prototype in every state and 
a would-be prototype in every town or city. It is 
true that we have criticism and critics; that is an- 
other evidence of progress. It is only in an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization that criticism of the 
church, the state, and the school can thrive; you will 
not find it in China or darkest Africa. 

It is to be regretted that this criticism is primarily 
destructive and not constructive; that it bothers 
itself with non-essentials and unimportant details. 
Happily the errors of school committee and school 
authorities cannot very materially affect the growth 
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and development of the schools. It may be irri- 
tating, for instance, if some candidate nominated by 
the superintendent is pushed aside by some one who 
is not his first or second choice, but it might puzzle 
even him were he asked to express mathematically 
the quantitative or qualitative loss to the school by 


the error of the school committee in not selecting his 
candidate, who doubtless was the very best. 

To me, the teaching is better, administration is 
better, friction is lessened, the pupils are doing better 
work, their health is better, and in every way the 
progress is marked. 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS.—(IL.) 


{ There is a definite demand for information about musical composers and artists such as will interest pupils and teachers 
and inspire them. In the case of American authors and statesmen a similar demand has been partially met. No wide-awake 
eacher is content to allow a class to read ‘‘ Hiawatha,” ‘‘Snow-Bound,” ‘ Thanatopsis,” ‘‘ Grandfather’s Chair,”’ or ‘* Sir 
Launfal” without knowing something about Longfellow, Whittier; Bryant, Holmes, and Lowell. No more ought children to 
sing from a great masterpiece without knowing something of the composer. That this demand may be adequately met, the 
Journal will publish within three months a series of articles adapted especially to teachers and pupils. Most of them will be 
from the pen of Miss Winship, who is already known to the readers of the Journal. Ail will be as interesting, inspiring, and 
informing as are the first articles. Will the realer of this article and note tell others of the fact that these three months may be 


had as a trial trip for the nominal price uf twenty-five cents. 


In June and July there will also be similar articles, usable and 


valuable, about the authors of popular school classics. In July there will be, in addition to the articles on musicians and 
authors, highly valuable school exercises for use in the autumn months. There has never been such an offer made, This is 
merely @ hint as to the variety and value of material to be provided in the Journal hereafter. Every month a new feature, and 


nearly every feature to be continued for three months. ] 


HAYDN. 
March 31, 1732—May 31, 1809. 

l'ranz Joseph Haydn made his first attempts at 
musical performances with two sticks. When the 
day’s work was done his father used to play on the 
harp under the big tree that overshadowed their low, 
thatch-roofed cottage. The mother sat near by 
knitting and often they sang together in happy 
peaceful fashion. While the other children were 
ronfping and playing, the small Joseph stood by his 
father’s side holding one stick in the position of a 
viclin and earnestly moving the other back and forth, 
as, he had seen grown-up fiddlers do. It was re- 
markable that he played instinctively in perfect 
time. 

This pleasant, humble family lived in the small 
village of Rohrau, about thirty miles from Vienna 
in Austria, where Joseph Haydn was born on March 
31, 1732. The father made wheels and wagons in a 
shop near the house, and was a hard-working, con- 
tented, honest man. 

When the boy was six years old a distant cousin, 
who was a musical schoolmaster, offered to take him 
to his school in a neighboring town and educate him. 
It happened one day when there was to be a great 
procession that the drummer fell ill and no one 
could be found to take his place. ‘The schoolmaster 
called for his small pupil, showed him how to make 
the stroke and left him to  practice.. Joseph 
stretched a cloth over the top of a meal tub to serve 
as a drum and pounded away on it so vigorously that 
he overturned the tub and covered himself with meal 
dust. When the time came he marched bravely in 
the procession beating the big drum, which was car- 
ried before him by an older person. The drum is 
still preserved in the town church. 

At eight years of age this industrious little boy 
was discovered by a cWapel-master from Vienna, who, 
delighted with his beautiful soprano voice, carried 
him off to sing in the choir of his cathedral. Here 
Joseph remained for ten years singing in the church 
services at least twice a day and studying Latin and 
some other subjects. He tried to play every instru- 
nent that he could lay hands on, and he would leave 
lis play to listen to the cathedral organ. 

‘fe was anxious to compose music himself, but no 
one would teach him how it should be written. His 
master only laughed at what he tried to write, and 
would give him no help. Finally his father gave 
him a little money, and instead of spending it on 
food or toys he bought two books on music. They 
were dull and stupid, but he poured over them in his 
spare moments because he was determined to learn 
{o compose. 

It was a hard life that this boy led. He was taken 
from home and his mother’s care at an age when 
other boys are hardly more than out of petticoats. 
The cousin with whom he spent two years was harsh 
and cross to him, and he was‘much neglected, so that 
he became “a dirty little urchin.” At Vienna life 
vas no pleasanter, for he had to work hard and was 
ziven poor food and few clothes. The happies* 
times were the vacations when he could go home for 
« “ew days to see his mother, of whom he was very 


fond. He was a merry, cheerful boy, fond of fun 
and always up to pranks, so that his troubles did not 
make him unhappy. 

At length his voice changed, and the chapel- 
tuaster, having no further use for him, turned him 
out on the world. One long November night he 
wandered through the streets, hungry, cold, and 
tired. Then a man he knew took him to his bare 
gurret room, and there he lived through the winter. 
He was determined not to go home to be supported 
by his poor father. For eighteen long months he 
lived alone in a dark tiny room, where the rain and 
snow camé in through the roof and the water in his 
jug froze during the night. After a time he got a 
few pupils and the chance to play at dances and on 
church organs. He practiced constantly on his 
worn-out little harpsichord, studied when he nea 
and composed a great deal. 

His heart was still set on learning to com- 
pose, and a famous Italian singing-master named 
Porpora, who lived in Vienna, was the man he 
wanted to study with. Porpora was too grand a 
personage to notice this unknown, poorly dressed 
boy, but Haydn performed all sorts of services for 
him. He dressed his wig to perfection, brushed his 
cout, and ran errands, until finally the old man re- 
warded him by giving the instruction he wanted. 
And so one friend after another helped this deter- 
mined, ambitious boy until his music became popu- 
lar. He had plenty of pupils to teach and at iast 
could live comfortably. 

When he was about twenty-eight Haydn was given 
a position as conductor of the orchestra of Prince 
Esterhazy, one of the richest Austrian nobles. He 
was very well paid and as he occupied this position 
for thirty years the rest of his life is a happy con- 
trast to his early struggle. He lived quietly at the 
prince’s country seat among the mountains, with 
occasional visits to Vienna. He still worked as hard 
as before, sometimes as much as eighteen hours a 
day Fora time he laid a new composition upon the 
prince’s breakfast table every morning. He had an 
orchestra always at his command to try the effect of 
his music as he composed it. He wrote an in- 
credible number of musical works, and his fame 
spread througn Germany, France, Spain, and .ung- 
land. 

After the death of Prince Esterhazy in 1790 
IIavdn went to England, where he spent a year giv- 
ing concerts and being royally entertained. He 
:isited the Prince of Wales and Herschel, the great 
astronomer; the famous Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
his portrait, and everybody was wildly enthusisstic 
cver the German composer and his music He 
wrote twelve of his finest symphonies for the Faylish 
concerts. 

Haydn composed many kinds of music, but his 
most important works were his symphonies, of which 
he wrote 118. Before his time most musi? was 
written to be sung and was accompanied by words, 
a: in the opera and the oratorio. Haydn wrote pure 
inusic, not intended for voices, but for musical in- 
struments.—violins, flutes, oboes, and others which 
in combination make the orchestra. His first sym- 


phonies were played by an orchestra of only eight 
pieces, which he enlarged to twenty-two. New in- 
struments have been invented and old ones improved, 
until now Haydn’s great works are played by oxches- 
tras of seventy-five or one hundred pieces. He is 
called the creaior of the symphony and the father 
of instrumental music. 

After his return from London where he had heard 
some of Handel’s oratorios, Haydn composed two 
beautiful oratorios, the “Creation” and _ the 
“Seesons.” ‘The “Creation,” in which Adam xnd 
Eve tcll the story of the creation and its wonders, 
was very popular, and is still sung and admired for 
its simple beauty and melody. Haydn also wrote in 
1797 the hymn “God Save the Emperor,” which has 
become the national air of Austria. It is used 
sometimes in our churches as a hymn tune with 
other words. 

His life for the most part had been peaceful, 
monotonous, free from care, and he became placid, 
eary-going, and contented. Having plenty of time, 
he worked over his music, writing and rewritng, un- 
til it reached the clearest and most perfect form. 
Much of his music is bright and light-hearted, and 
at times it lacks intensity and depth. He could be 
grave and serious or genial and humorous, and he 
was always sincere and true. His was an affection- 
ate, lovable nature. He addressed his ‘musicians as 
“my children,” and they and his pupils and friends 
called him “Papa Haydn.” 

Among his friends none was dearer to Haydn 
than the brilliant boy Mozart, whom he declared to 
be the greatest composer in the world. Their rela- 
tion was almost like that of father and son. Mozart 
tried to keep him from going to London. 

“Oh, papa!” he said, “you have had no education 
for the wide, wide world, and you speak too few lan- 
guages.” 

“My language,” replied Haydn, “is understood all 
over the world.” - 

When the time for departure came Mozart said 
with tears in his eyes, “We shall see each other no 
more in this world.” And a few months later the 
news of his young friend’s death saddened. Haydn in 
the midst of his London triumphs. 

Haydn passed his last years in feeble health at 
Vienna, surrounded by the love and devotion of 
many friends.’ When he was seventy-seven years 
old he was taken in an armchair to hear a grand per- 
formance of the “Creation.” He was enthusiastic- 
ally cheered with shouts of “Long live Haydn,” and 
Beethoven and other friends stooped to kiss his 
hands and forehead. Two months later he was car- 
ried from his bed to the piano, where he played the 
Emperor’s hymn three times over. That was his 
final performance, and on May 31, 1809, he died. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


“The Great Magician.” “The Wizard of the North.” 
Born August 15, 1771, at Edinburgh. Died September 
20, 1832, at Abbotsford. Buried at Dryburgh Abbey. 
“The pride of all Scotchmen.” 
“The poet of heroic legend.” 
“The great landscape painter of literature.’ 
‘No poet is a finer colorist.’”—S. Brooke. 
“The originals of Scott were the romances of chivalry.” 
—Botta. 
MARMION. 
“Mine is a tale of Flodden Field, 
And not a history.” 


“Of Flodden’s fatal field. 
Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 


7? 


And broken was her shield! 


Begun November, 1806. Published February, 1808. 

“The greatest of Scott’s three great metrical ro- 
mances.” 

“Most magnificent of his chivalrous tales.”"—S. W. 
Brooke. 

“Feudal times and manners are inimitably painted.” 

“In ‘Marmion’ Scott’s wonderful inventiveness in nar- 
rative is at its height, and it is matched by the vividness 
of his natural description.”—S. Brooke. 

“The trial of Constance de Beverly is unsurpassed as a 
scene of tragic wildness and terror. ... The death of 
Marmion and the battle of Flodden Field are the finest 
specimens of Scott’s descriptive power. . . The descrip- 
tion of Edinburgh is quoted by Ruskin, act ely as a fine 
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description, but also as an example of Scott’s mode of 
representing scenery by color rather than by the less 
vivid characteristics of form and dimension.”—J. F. Hun- 


newell. 
THE INTRODUCTIONS. 


The epistolary introductions to the cantos interrupt the 
reader’s interest in the poem. Southey wished them “at 
the end of the volume, or the beginning,—anywhere ex- 
cept where they are.” 

“To lovers of Scott these introductions will always be 
dear, for they reveal ‘the mighty minstrel’ im his most 
natural and homely guise, opening his friendly heart in 


free converse with his chosen companions about the 


things he most loved, his field sports, his border hilis as 
they look under the changing seasons, his favorite tastes 
and studies, mingled with pensive reflections on life and 
man’s mortality. The verse, if not highly wrought, is as 
healthy and sweet as the breeze that blows over his own 
border hills.” —J. C. Shairp. 


Subjeetive passages in the introductions. 
Scott's children, To Canto I., 3-4 
Remembered pleasures in Ettrick Forest, Il., 3%. 


Scott's love fur boyhood, $. 
A friend's criticism, 2. 
Scott’s childhood, 
Scott’s grandfather, “ 8. 
A walk with a 

i i i rs = . 
Winter evenings indoors, 


Christmas festivities, ie 
Descriptive Passages in the Introductions. 
A November scene, To Canto I., 1-2 4's. 


An aged tree, IL, 1-2. 
A lake scene, If., -5. 
The Approach of a storm, 
A mountain torrent, 
A November landscape, 
A shepherd's peril, 
Edinburgh, “« IV., 2-4. 
Tributes in the Introductions. 

To Nelson, To Canto 
d Fox “ «, 7-13. 

To Pitt and Fox, 


To Brunswick, 
Questions prompting to study of the introductions. 

1. Who are the friends to whom these introduc- 
tions are addressed, and what connection with Scott 
had each? 

2. How does Scott introduce his first tribute? 

* 3. Whom does Scott call the “mightiest chiefs 
of British song,” and how does he characterize their 
works of romance? 

4. Quote the fine examples of personification. 

5. Mark Scott’s methods for seeuring continuity 
of introductions with cantos. 

6. What comparisons for the varying fortunes 
of the story are gracefully made? . 

7. Paraphrase the Thorn’s soliloquy, and the 
passage on “love of native land.” 

8. What bibliography of the poem is found in 
the introductions? 

9. What says Scott of friends and friendship? 

10. Judging from references in the introduc- 
tions, with what books and authors was Scott 
familiar? 

11. Why and how is the topic superstition 
brought in? 


12. What passages suggest “Snow-bound”? 
Why? What “The Cotter’s Saturday Night”? 
Why? 


13. Compare the first paragraph of the fifth 
letter with Milton’s companion in lyrics; and 
Irving’s Christmas scenes in England with Scott’s, 
in the sixth letter. 


FOR CLOSING DAY. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 


HOW FREEDOM CAME. 
1. Singing—‘“Union and Liberty.” 


2. We welcome in our midst to-day 
A guest long-honored, proved and true, 
A presence all earth’s noblest seek, 
A guidance that our fathers knew. 


For this the rocking steeples peal, 
And children’s clamorous, joys outpour; 
For this the throng, the reasoned speech, 
The beat of drum, the cannon’s roar. 
Familiar is her name, and dear; 

It is men’s star, their guide, their goal; 
It will a sleeping nation wake, 

Or a rebellious host control. 


Ah, rapturous was the moment dim 
When first the vision smote men’s sight, 
And calm, brave, wise their purpose grows 
Who learn to read the thought aright. 


And as, when comes some hoped-for friend 
To sit with us beside our hearth, 
His prowess and his fame we tell, 
And trace his journeyings in the earth,— 
So mark we hers by ills o’erthrown, 
By peace that in her pathway broods, 
By lives ennobled, hearts upraised, 
By all earth’s greatening brotherhoods. 


We would the story hear once more, 
Repeated oft, yet ever dear; 

Tell us again how Freedom came, 
Nor hasten, for we pause to hear. 

3. To find the beginnings of freedom we should have 
to go back, doubtless, to the beginnings of history. We 
should find its germs in the humane enactments of the 
Mosaic legislation, and should see them appearing and 
reappearing wherever man took thought for his brother- 
man, where the strong felt the suffering of the weak and 
sought its relief, or where one of the enslaved, braver 
than his brothers, dared claim immunity from oppression 
for himself and for them. The Greeks felt the stirrings 
of this spirit, and were moved to deeds which are the 
world’s admiration. Marathon and Thermopylae, Salamis 
and Platea, are the synonyms of valor and of patriotism. 
Even the serfs felt the impulse of the time, and many 
institutions established at the demand of the people sug- 
gest the dawn of a nobler era. 

Rome approached it more nearly in her clear-eyed ap- 
preciation of some of its fundamental principles, and the 
practical application of them. The shining strands of 
liberty strangely inwoven with the fetters of despotic 
power. And with the extension of its civilization the 
way was thrown open to nobler things, and the centuries 


GEORGE L. BAXTER, 
Principal Somerville { Mass.} Latin School and President Massachu- 
setts Association of Classical and High School Teachers, 


unbarred in order that Christian freedom might slowly 
come in through them among men. 

4. With the coming of Christ came a new sense of the 
worth of man as man, and a new horror of all that would 
fetter or degrade him. With its growing influence we 
find all forms of cruelty and oppression mitigated. At 
first men apprehended its import and its purpose very 
slowly. They were even ready to identify many of its. 
principles with a temper, a disposition, a treatment of 
human beings, which were entirely alien to its message. 
Sometimes for ages the way seemed closed, while in the 
meantime unspeakable atrocities and degradations were 
inflicted on the poor and obscure. The growing strength 
of thrones and governments and the rise of splendid 
civilizations were made the means of tyrannical cruelties 
toward the masses. But by events seemingly unfavor- 
able, and without connection with the coming of freedom, 
her ways were sometimes speedily prepared. 

5. Singing—‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

6. The Teutonic migrations were a powerful factor in 
preparing the soil of Europe for the harvest of civil lib- 
erty that was afterwards to be apparent. Those hardy 
and warlike races—the Teutons—had a vigorous sense of 
personal independence. They had, besides, a measure of 
political independence among themselves. Their re- 
peated incursions into Italy, Germany, and France have 
been likened to a great sea beating against civilized 
Europe, breaking down boundaries and barriers, threat- 
ening existing governments, and sometimes overthrowing 
them, yet never quite destroying imperial authority and 
pouring its virile life into all organized and individual 
life. The Teutons brought with them the principles of 
civic freedom and of religious liberty, as well. Their 
governments, national and local, were based upon repre- 
sentative priticiples. And where the soil was most con- 
genial, and their way least obstructed, there these and 
similar results were obvious and lasting. 

7. It is in the English people that the seeds of liberty 
found deepest lodgment and were given freest expansion. 


One of our wisest historians has shown us how, though 
Britain itself was almost a barbarous country, the latter 
half of the fifth and the whole of the sixth centuries “be- 
came one of the most important epochs in the history of 
the people that speak the English language.” And this 
solely because the British Teutons, guided by an instinct 
they could hardly have understood, embodied in their 
rudest institutions the principles of representative gov- 
ernment, and made their rude folk-gatherings the proto- 
types of the New England town meeting, the British par- 
liament, and the American congress. 

8. But freedom did not come at once, or easily, to her 
own. Her dominion was won only by sore struggle, great 
watchfulness, and sacrifice. There were tyrannies to be 
resisted and rights to be won. The growing power of the 
English crown served to coalesce the great classes 
beneath them. The nobles, the burghers, the gentry, the 
farmers, the yeomanry united to do battle for their funda- 
mental rights. 

And so, at great cost, with an influence upon the des- 
tinies of the race which it is well-nigh impossible to over- 
estimate, was won, in 1215, the magna charta and, fifty 
years later, the first house of commons. It is impossible 
tc foresee the course of English and American liberties, 
or even to anticipate the existence of America as a nation, 
and leave these events uncounted, 

9. We cannot afford to let the names of the men who 
have contributed toward these ends of freedom, and in- 
directly to their larger consummations, pass unrecorded. 
Let us set down some of them in their order,—a nobler 
line than of Hohenstauffen or Tudor. (Another pupil, 
passing Ao the blackboard, writes the names as they are 
given. Attention should be drawn, too, to the portraits 
or other memorials shown in this connection.) There is 
Solon, the law-giver, who drafted the constitution giving 
the Attic freeman a vote in the assembly, relieved the 
poor, and provided for the wise training of children. 
And after his are the names of Aristides, Pericles, and 
Demosthenes. There are the Romans,-—Spurius Cassius, 
Cincinnatus, the Gracchi; and among their emperors, 
Caesar Augustus, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, Vespasian; 
with many others whose stern authority, despite their 
blatant cruelties, strengthened and perfected a system of 
laws without whose protection liberty herself would 
have been undefended. There are the unnamed Teutons, 
who builded better than they knew, and hewed out the> 
cisterns at which all free peoples drink today, and 
there are the Britons,—Bede, the noble scholar, Alfred, 
the good king, and Simon De Montfort, to whom is due 
the magna charta. 

10. The next 500 years are strewn thick with noble 
names. The cause of civil and religious liberty in Eng- 
land,—and, indeed, they seem to have been not so much 
two concerns as one supreme end,—had from this time no 
lack of defenders. We find henceforward an ever- 
deepening sense of individual worth and accountability, 
of the supremacy of the individual conscience, and the 
sacredness of human rights. The seeds of Puritanism 
were sown deep in English soil long before the first 
visible off-shoot excited the ire of prelate and noble. 
We need not attempt to separate here the forces which 
made for liberay of thought and of conscience, which gave 
the Bible-to every Englishman in his own tongue, and 
made him the arbiter of his own most momentous des- 
tinies, from those forces, more turbulent, but hardly more 
potent, which were erecting in men’s minds, and visibly 
the structure of civil and national liberty. And we may 
place now, high on this roll of honor, the names of 
Wycliff and John of Gaunt, of Hugh Latimer. of the 
noble John Hampden, of Pynn, of Coke, the incorruptible 
jurist, and of Sir John Bliot. 

11. And now we have come to the beginning of a new 
epoch. A band of godly-minded men and women recog- 
nizing the authority of their own conscience and the in- 
alienable right of personal liberty, desiring religious and 
civic freedom for themselves and their descendants, with 
equality before the law, and with room to realize theme 
their ideals, without let or hindrance, and without the 
danger of departure from English traditions, went out 
from the mother-country to plant a commonwealth of 
their own on the farther side of the great sea. They en- 
dured losses, and hardships, and privations; they became 
inured to toil and frugality; but in that which they 
effected and in that which remained unrealized with them 
they builded better than they knew. Their temper and 
purposes are the leaven which is working in all our con- 
tinent. It has moulded those great commonwealths in 
the West, which are adding so much to the strength of 
the nation, and giving to it so great wealth and huch no- 
bility of manhood. They made possible the nation’s own 
stability and its pogsible and growing influence in the 
world. We write, therefore, the names of John Robinson 
—“Robinson of Leyden”—of William Bradford, of Wil- 
liam Brewster, of John Alden, of Governor Carver, of 
Miles Standish, of Dr. Fuller, of Governor Winthrop, of 
Francis Higginson. There is not room to put down the 
names of their descendants, who so nobly maintained 
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their ideals, and at hardly less cost, during the genera- 
tions immediately following. Indeed, they seem to have 
been willingly unpraised. And in England, also, the 
struggle against tyranny went on, and we have to put 
down two lustrous names opposite those we have written 
—of Oliver Cromwell and John Milton. 

12. But, when 150 years had gone by in America, it 
was found that, in order to maintain and perpetuate the 
ideals for which their fathers had crossed the sea, and to 
sustain the republic they had founded,—for it was virtu- 
ally that alreadq(—the rights of the nation must be de- 
fined and asserted, and, if need were, fought for. The 
declaration which expresses the consciousness and pur- 
pose of the Americans at this time is one of the most 
momentous and significant of human documents. Let us 
listen to its calm and courageous words once more. 

13. The Declaration of Independence, framed or placed 
- on an easel, is brought to notice, and now read, plainly 
and expressively. 

14. Singing—‘Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean.” 

15. We do not need to trans- 
fer these names to any roll of 
honor. They could have no 
nobler setting. Their fathers 
achieved their highest earthly 
distinction when they placed 
them there. But they shall be 
read to us, while we salute their 
memory and the flag whose stars 
they summoned forth. 

(Names of the signers are here 
read, after which pupils give the 
salute in their honor, and to the 
flag, which is now hung.) 

16. Singing—’The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

17. But the building of a na- 
tion and the long defense of ‘it 
is not child’s play. There must 
be men within it clear-eyed 
enough to see if wrong and op- 
pression be within its own bor- 
ders, and heroic enough to do 
away with them and with what- 
ever would threaten or waste its 
nobility and its strength. Such 
men there were in the later as in 
the earlier days. Under the 
name of Washington we write 
that of Lincoln. And under the 
names of the heroes of ’76 we 
place those of our own soldiers 
of the ’sixties, and of their suc- 
cessors in ’98. They are all one 
noble company, for the suprem- 
acy and the extension of the 
principles which the earlier 
heroes established was accom- 
plished by those of our own day. 
What has been is the guarantee of what shall be. 
We trust that this noble succession shall not fail in vur 
free nation. It was by sincere, loyal, devoted lives that 
freedom came. Among such, only, she will tarry. 

18. Singing—‘‘America.” 

(The schoolroom should be suitably decorated with 
flags, evergreen, portraits, and with representations or 
memorials of celebrated battles or great events. It is 
especiaily desirable that each of the epochs named should 
have some representation, and that as many portraits of 
as many of those named as possible should be shown.) 


A CORRECTION. 


[The Journal regrets that the use of this was delayed. | 
University of Kansas. 
Garfield, Kan., March 19, 1900. 

Editor Journal of Education: There are some points in 
Mr. Amos’ paper so misleading that they need further ex- 
planation to make his article clear. 

First. The winter wheat regions of the present wheat 
belt of the United States is from Northern Texas to about 
the Platte river in Nebraska, growing to its greatest per- 
fection in Southern Kansas and Oklahoma. Scarcely 
any spring wheat is raised in this region till the northern 
boundary of Kansas is reached. From here to the Platte 
is really the transition region from winter to spring 
wheat. 

Second. The region north of .he Platte into Manitoba 
is the great spring wheat region. In all this region no 
winter wheat is grown worth speaking of. The winter 
wheat area eastward bends slightly to the north, both on 
its northern and southern boundaries, as it proceeds east- 
ward to lower altitudes and more humid regions. 

Third. The wheat belt of North America is at the pres- 
ent time more than twenty degrees in width. Kansas, 
with her 75,000,000 bushels of winter wheat, and North 
Dakota, with her 46,000,000 bushels of spring wheat, both 
propose for a time longer to remain in the wheat beiv. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


SECOND SERIES.—IX. 


The first subject, “Feeding Her Birds,’ is 
by that celebrated French artist, Jean Francois 
Millet, whose works have been referred to sey- 
eral times, while a few of them (which ones?) have 
been studied by us. They all bear strong evidence 
of the artist’s great love of nature—animate and in- 
animate—and treat especially of those phases of it 
with which he was most familiar; that is, with 
peasant scenes, among which his earliest youth was 
passed. Although Millet became a very great artist, 


FEEDING HER BIRDS. Millet. 


(Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Company.) 


and even founded a school of painting, called the 
Barbizon school (from the place in France where it 
was located), he always loved to refer to himself as a 
“Normandy peasant.” (What part of France is 
called Normandy, and why did it receive that 
name?) Do you not think the chief charm of this 
picture is the expression, rather than the forms em- 
ployed to convey it? The figures of the mother and 
children are very simple, and even homely, yet they 
are interesting, not only because they are of a type 
unfamiliar to us, but also because the subtle touch of 
nature indicated is so familiar to all whose heart is 
open to the many sweet phases of nature study, open 
to the wonderful similarity of traits in the speaking 
animal, man, and the dumb creatures by which he is 
surrounded. I hope you will early become alive to 
the great pleasure to be gained from making a study 
of the traits of animals, especially those we call 
domestic animals (which are they?). Do you see the 
hen just beyond the door where the children sit? 
And does the fact of this domestic fowl being at- 
tracted by the motion of the woman (and the 
thought: behind it) give youa better sense of the 
truth of the picture? By truth, I mean that the 
picture tells the story its author aimed to tell, in a 
way that makes itself felt by the observer even if the 
latter lacks the faculty of putting his feeling into 
words. The truest art is that which stirs the most 
genuine feeling. Have you seen a parent bird bring- 
ing home a good, fat worm to the fledglings in the 
nest? and have you noticed the eager, out-stretched 
beaks of the hungry bird-children? ‘Then you com- 


*Copyrighted. 


prehend, intuitively, the meaning of the great Millet 
calling this picture “‘Feeding Her Birds.” 


COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN Vt RSUS NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL GRADUATES IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS.—(II.) 


Principat James Expon, 
Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Other things being equal, the difference in the educa- 
tion of the normal school graduate and the college gradu- 
ate is not sufficient to overcome the lead immediately 
acquired by the former in the successful teaching of 
young children, 

That a college graduate without training in methods 
could ever overtake a normal school graduate in the effec- 
tive teaching of primary or intermediate grades is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Moreover, there is no reason why a 
normal graduate should not maintain studious habits, 
as well as the college graduate. Of course all compari- 
sons should be made between persons of equal natural 


ability. 
In the higher grades, where reasoning is well devel- 


oped, the teaching of the college graduate shows to bet- - 


ter advantage. In these grades mental power, mastery 
of the sciences, and a fund of general knowledge are supe- 
rior to superficial training in the application of methods 
and the preparation that comes from the passing of an 
elementary course composed, for the most part, of the 
common branches, 


Dr. James M. MILNE, 
Normil School, ‘‘ortland, N. Y. 

I made an investigation of the dictum stated by Aaron 
Gove at Los Angeles nearly eleven years ago. When I 
heard a like assertion at that time I was greatly im- 
pressed with its seeming plausibility, and instituted an 
investigation to establish the theory by examples. I 
chose fifty college graduates and fifty normal graduates 
as the subject of my investigation. I found that the 
statement proved too true in those graduating from the 
lower courses of our normal schools, but the converse of 
the proposition was true in those graduating from the 
upper courses of our normal schools. I also found that 
a greater proportion of college graduates left the teaching 
profession than of those who were graduated from the 
advanced courses of the normal schools. I also found 
that those from the lower courses of normal schools did 
not stay in the profession as long as college graduates. 
Of course you will note at once how many problems en- 
tered at once into, or, rather, issued out of, my inves- 
tigation. I have been more or less observant of the 
status of the question throughout the past decade, and I 
am now fully convinced that the proposition that I so 
readily grasped at eleven years ago has not so much of 
truth in it as I then thought. 

Another fact should be noted in the question, and that 
is the comparatively few college graduates that r4inain 
in elementary work. Only a few out of a hundred, and 
most of those in the range of my knowledge and ac- 
quaintance, are those whose fondness for the little ones 
have led them to refuse more flattering offers for ad- 
vanced work, that by their higher education they were 
fitted to accept. Given the condition of a good graduate 
of the highest course of a good normal school, and my 
observation leads me to conciude that such a graduate 
maintains his studious habits, especially along profes- 
‘sional lines, better than the same grade of college 
graduates. 

Presipent H. Cooper, 
State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 

I take it that you mean by “elementary schools” 
schools below the secondary. I know of very few college 
graduates who are teaching in the grades, and I know of 
very few normal graduates who are teaching in second- 
ary schools. The most of the college graduates that I 
know, and I have taught in a college sixteen years, main- 
tain their studious habits if they remain in the teaching 
profession; and most of the normal graduates that I 
know retain their ambition in their grade work, but the 
line is drawn between the two classes of schools, and is 


seldom crossed. 


Principat S. CHAPIN, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

In regard to the relative success of normal graduates 
and college-trained teachers who have had no normal 
school course, I have no data from which to form an 
opinion. Indeed, I strongly suspect that Superintendent 
Gove’s statement is one of those hasty generalizations 
which may and may not be correct, but which, for the 
present, rests on very insufficient evidence. Permit me 
to offer one or two suggestions. 

First, I know many normal graduates whose studious 
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Arbor day is only eighteen years old. Arbor day 
looks forward, not backward. 


W. H. Maxwell, superintendent of Greater New 
York, was on the right side of the salary question 
with all his might. 


William McAndrew ought to be a very happy man, 
for he, more than any other one man, has exploited 
the great salary raise. 


The most heroic educational work in the country 
just now is that of the federation in Chicago in ex- 
posing tax-dodging frauds. 

Band of Mercy day is the latest. Superintendent 
Randall J. Condon, of Everett, Mass., seems to be 
responsible for it. The effect is good. 


The politicians seem to have buncoed the United 
States senate regarding the schools of the District. 
of Columbia. Not one modern idea is to be dis- 
covered in the scheme that Senators Stewart of 
Nevada and Clark of Montana put through the 
senate without discussion. 


Charleston tickets will be good to start any time 
from July 3 to 6 and to return until September 1. 
Washington may be seen for a day going without 
extra expense, or returning by the payment of $1.00; 
the stop may be made as long as is desired, provided 
one reaches home by September 1. 


There is no question but that the ordinary school 
board raises the salaries of clerks and typewriters 
more readily and more frequently than it raises the 
salaries of teachers, but it remained for the Chicago 
board to cut the salaries of seventeen teachers $75 
each and increase one “official” $700 and another 
$600 the same evening. The board saved $1,275 on 
teachers and spent $1,300 extra on two other of its 
employees. 


Plans for the American Institute of Instruction 
are maturing rapidly for Halifax, July 7-11. The 
Bulletin is issued this week, and will be sent at once 
to all active members and to educational people gen- 
erally, especially in New England. Several parties 
are already organizing. Arrangements for board in 
Halifax should be made at once. The Bulletin with 


rates (one and one-third fares) and particulars about 
routes and excursions will be mailed on application 
to E. H. Whitehill, secretary, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Teachers wishing a pleasant and restful excursion 
should not miss this opportunity. 


There is one cause for deep and sincere regret in 
connection with the salary increase in Greater New 
York, namely, that several most estimable men op- 
posed it. This we do not understand, but we are 
not of those who censure them. The New York 
dailies have done that to perfection. We do not feel 
like criticising them. If they had defeated the 
measure, we should have felt differently about it, but 
their own defeat is all that their keenest opponent 
could wish. The Journal has always said that no 
advance in education is so much needed as an ad- 
vance in salary. 


IN CHICAGO. 


Mr. Cooley is more and more talked of as the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Andrews at Chicago. The profession 
at large has been prejudiced against him on the as- 
sumption that politics put him into Colonel Parker’s 
place, but our private advices all speak of him as 
every way worthy asa school man. Mr. Delano 
serves the year out, and Messrs. Kirk, Nightingale, 
and Speer all have ardent champions, who are con- 
fident of the success that their favorite will win. 


GRAATER NEW YORK SALARIES. 


The New. York legislature has passed the Davis 
educational bill, and the governor has signed it, and 
this means $1,900,000 a year more in teachers’ 
salaries in Greater New York, and the increase dates 
back to January 1. This sets a pace for the country. 
Salaries must and will increase. There is no reason 
why all well wishers of the schools should not com- 
bine at once for public enlightenment. 


BAND OF MERCY DAY. 


Superintendent Randall J. Condon of Everett 
makes May 3 the most delightful school day of the 
year. It is known as Band of Mercy day. A com- 
mittee of the senior class in the grammar school is 
appointed to arrange a programme of general exer- 
cises to occupy the closing hour or more of the 
afternoon. The programme consists of readings, 
recitations, songs, stories, original or selected, quota- 
tions, the best words of great men and women for 
little men and women to think about, biographical 
sketches, a debate, question box, relation of per- 
sonal experiences, all referring to the special theme 
of the day. 

All the lessons of the day enforce the one main 
thought. The reading lessons consist of selections 
which teach kindness to man or dumb animal. The 
language lesson is an hour devoted to writing on 
come such themes as: “What can boys and girls do 
through kindness and thoughtfulness?” Others, in 
composition or letter form, relate personal experi- 
ences in the kind treatment of animals with results, 
or speak of cruel practices which they have noticed. 
In the geography period reference is made to the 
habits and customs of the people of many lands 
which illustrate kindness and care for their animal 
friends, as well as hospitality to strangers and re- 
spect for old age Throughout the day, without 
overdoing it, the humane idea stands out promi- 
nently. The pupils do the work; they are glad to, 
and derive greater benefit than they would if the 
teacher did all the planning. 


A GREAT CHAPTER IN NEW YORK 
SCHOOL HISTORY. 


When Governor Roosevelt of New York signed the 
“compromise school bill” on the third of May he set 
a mile-post marking a great advance, not only in the 
progress of the school system of the American 
metropolis, whose schools the law directly touches, 
but in the movement throughout the whole country 
for the betterment of the work of teaching through 
better pay for the workers. The history of the New 
York movement is full of lessons for those of the 


calling in other localities who are working for the 
same end. 

However general the early effort for better salaries 
may have been in New York, it is plain that the first 
considerable success came in 1897, when the 
Brooklyn and Manhattan teachers’ organizations, 
through their “teachers’ interests” committees, suc- 


‘ceeded in arousing extended interest in the question 


of salaries for men and women teachers. The cam- 
paign was, in a double sense, one of education. 
Comparisons of the wages paid teachers in Boston, 
Chicago, and elsewhere were published in pamphlet 
form, as were tables of pay to street-cleaners, stable- 
men, car-conductors, ete. The movement resulted 
in stirring the school boards to decide upon better 
pay-rolls than had been seen in American public 
schools up to that time. But the pay never mate- 
rialized. The board of estimate and apportionment, 
to which all requests for the public money of the city 
of New York must come, refused to grant funds for 
the increases. The teachers’ interests committees 
appealed to the sovereign authority for the mainte- 
nance of free schools, the state. They found in 
State Senator “Johnny” Ahearn a champion of the 
schools. 

A bill providing that no teacher should receive 
less than $600 a year, and, after ten and _ fifteen 
years of experience, not less than $900 and $1,200 


-respectively, was introduced by Senator Ahearn in 


1898. After passing both houses, it was killed by 
Governor Black. 

The “Albany habit,’ however, had taken hold of 
the teachers’ interests people, and next year, urged 
by the committees, Senator Ahearn brought in an- 
other and a better bill. It is curious to note here 
that the school boards of Manhattan and Brooklyn 
strenuously opposed the measure, sending commit- 
tees to Albany to fight it. It was, however, passed, 
signed by Governor Roosevelt, and became a law 
April 25, 1899. j 

Its passage was the signal for the most extraordi- 
nary and harassing opposition on the part of the 
financial authorities of the city. Technical excuses 
for withholding pay were put forward, leading to 
lawsuits, for which the whole teaching body assessed 
itself to pay counsel fees, engaging the ablest lawyers 
obtainable and overturning, one by one, the obstacles 
in the way of drawing salaries established according 
to law. But there were occasions in which the 
school boards, acting within the letter of the law, 
could violate its spirit and bring it, in a variety of 
cases, to naught. This was in the matter of making 
the salary schedules. The Ahearn law repealed an 
earlier act which gave school boards the right to 
make schedules, but it required the boards to make 
such schedules that no one should receive less than 
£600 to start with or less than the amounts quoted 
above when the teacher had completed ten and fif- 
teen years. ‘lhe law also enacted that the board of 
estimate must provide money for carrying out the 
provisions of this law. While the act plainly in- 
tended to indicate certain guide-posts for the mak- 
ing of an improved salary schedule, it did not ex- 
pressly savy that the salaries of teachers should in- 
crease gradually to the ten and fifteen year amounts. 
In the language of the lawyers, the act had one per- 
missive and two mandatory features. The school 
boards were permitted to fix any salaries they chose, 
but they were commanded not to go below three 
given minima for teachers of three given lengths of 
experience; and the treasury officials were com- 
manded to pay whatever schedules the school boards 
should make. There were no maxima: The only 
upper limit to salaries was the judgment of the 
school boards. The Ahearn law failed of extensive 
improvement of the condition of the teaching force 
at large, because the school boards failed to avail 
themselves of the permissive feature of the law and 
to make adequate schedules. In vain the teachers 
urged the boards to act. “Make us a schedule as 
intended by the Ahearn law and we will bring suit 
against the comptroller of the city treasury to com- 
pel payment and thus decide your right under the 
law to make schedules,” the teachers said. “We 
cannot sue if you do not give us something to sue 
on.” The boards declined to exercise their permis- 
sive right; pay went down lower than before; only 
the scattered teachers here and there expressly men- 
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tioned in the law were put on adequate salaries, and 
disappointment was general. 

In asking for the Ahearn law, the teachers be- 
lieved they needed legislative help to force only the 
board of estimate to do something for the schools. 
Experience showed that school boards appointed and 
held in place by the city administration were really 
at one with the board of estimate. The school com- 
missioners, whose familiarity with the schools had 
long since shown them the need of adequately paid 


teachers, could not, to pay those teachers, oppose 
the power that creates school boards, especially when - 


that power wanted money for other purposes. Sub- 
sequent developments showed that not only were the 
school boards lukewarm on the salary question; they 
developed an opposition that was violent, persistent, 
and implacable. 

Into the movement for legislative and for salary 
reform William H. Maxwell, the newly elected city 


superintendent of schools, entered with vigor. He’ 


had been part of the agitation in Brooklyn, from 
the management of whose schools he had been pro- 
moted to the chief place in the new system. His 
Brooklyn reports had repeated, from year to year, 
the warning that the city which fails to pay its 
teachers well will fail to get teachers to educate its 
children well. He now came forward with a propo- 
sition that not only should adequate salaries to 
teachers be established by state law, but the fund 
from which those salaries are paid should be certain 
and reliable, never depending upon boards of esti- 
mate, but growing as the city grows and removed 
from .competition with immediate municipal de- 
mands, such as those for bridges, buildings, and 
material improvements. He laid down this prin- 
ciple: that, while local needs for paving, tunnels, and 
so forth, could be decided year by year by a board 
of estimate, and while attention to such wants could 
be put off for a time, the fifteen thousand of children 
coming up into the schools each year could not wait, 
could not be neglected, without irreparable damage 
to their own future and to the future of the 
commonwealth. The ordinary principles of business 
cannot be applied to the management of a school 
system. Asa result of much interest, several educa- 
tional bills appeared in the legislature of 1900, 
They came out of committees fused into one: the 
now famous “Compromise School bill,” introduced 
to the senate by Senator Vernon F. Davis, and often 
referred to as the Davis bill. It opens with its 
most vital provision: a four-mill tax on every dollar 
of taxable property in New York city, every year, 
for the payment of teachers’ wages. Its second pro- 
vision ereates a large number of minimum salaries 
for principals and teachers, and three provisions for 
in annual increment of not less than $40 a year for 
each female teacher, another for an annual incre- 
ment of not less than $105 for female teachers, and 
a third annual increment of not less than $250 for 
each principal of a school. It provides further that 
“the aforesaid annual increment shall be uniform 
through each class or grade, and each of said persons 
shall at once receive all the emoluments in accord- 
ance with the above schedule of minimum salaries.” 

This latter provision is made retroactive, and to 
apply as if it had been in effect on January 1 of this 
year, 

The bill passed both houses and came to the 
mayor. ‘The hearing before him was unique. Into 
i small room that might accommodate twenty per- 
sons two thousand auditors tried to crowd. It was 
altogether an unpleasant occasion. The mayor 
promptly vetoed the bill; both houses of the legis- 
lature promptly passed it over the veto; and it came 
hefore the governor. 

There are,not many great moments in the life of 
the schoolmaster, but the scene on the red carpet of 
the executive chamber on the 13th of April, a 
memorable Good Friday, was impressive. Many of 
the leading educational officials of the common- 
wealth were there; State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion Skinner, Melvil Dewey, Professor Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and a hundred or more of the promt- 
nent school men and board members of New York 
city, 

“We have,” said Dr. Maxwell, “the largest free- 
school system in the world; it ought to be the best 
in the world. It can be so only by having the best 


teachers. Its teachers cannot reach an adequate 
condition of service or power under the present in- 
sufferable system of poor pay, belated: pay, and no 
pay at all. We want more teachers. We must have 
them and we want the best. We want to draw them 
to our work. We cannot get them nor raise the 
standard of our schools unless we can give to the 
workers assurance of steady and adequate pay.” 

The attorney-general pronounced the bill a safe 
one, and at length the chief executive signed it, ac- 
companying his signature with a commendation say- 
ing:— 

The general purpose of the bill is so good, the 
change so vitally necessary, and the provision as a 
whole will tell so much for the betterment of the 
schools that I deem it best to sign the bill. Its gen- 
eral purpose is admirable, and the best educators, 
the men most interested in seeing the public schools 
of the greater New York put upon a thoroughly effi- 
cient basis and absolutely removed from the domain 
of politics, most earnestly favor the measure.” 


NEW YORK. 


{The reference to the New York bill which our corre- 
spondent gave in full has been merged with other matter 
in the editorial in another column.] 

By legislative enactment, $100,000 of the amount not 
expended by the school board last year is in the hands of 
the Queens borough board, to pay arrearages of salaries. 

Frank D. Wilsey, secretary of the board of inspectors 
34 district, has presented to public school 40, George W. 
Harrison, principal, a complete collection of native woods 
used in the arts and manufactures. Each specimen is 
so cut as to show the bark and core, and cross-sectioned 
in such a way as to leave the upper half a longitudinal 
strip, which is polished. 

Oi Skolastikoi’s dinner on the evening of April 28 was 
a pronounced success, umder the management of John T. 
Nolan of public school 81, and the presidency“of William 
C. Hess of public school 30, who also acted as toast- 
master. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise responded to the senti- 
ment, “The school and the church, not allies, but friends,” 
Dr. Edgar Dubs Shiner to “The intellectual life,” Hon. 
William McAdoo to “The professional educator in poli- 
tics,’ Hon. James Fitzgerald to “The judiciary,” and 
John Greene of the Brooklyn board to “The city of New 
York.” 

The eleventh series of the “free lectures to the people,” 
under the auspices of the board of education, is closed. 
It began October 1, 1899; 1,850 lectures were given, the 
total attendance being.538,000. The topics treated in- 
cluded physiology and hygiene, natural science, descrip- 
tive geography, literature, art, social science, American 
history, general history, and civics. The successful com- 
pletion of the course was celebrated by a dinner given 


by the lecturers and superintendents to Dr. Henry M. . 


Leipziger, supervisor of lectures, on the evening of May 1. 
The speakers were Dr. Leipziger, Hon. Miles M. O’Brien, 
Hon. St. Clair McKelway, Hon. John W. Keller, Hon. 
William H. McElroy, and City Superintendent Maxwell. 

Dr. Alfred T. Schauffler has sailed for Paris, to tale 
charge of the school exhibit of New York City. 

The school ship St. Mary’s started on her summer 
cruise on Monday last. Her first stopping place is to be 
New London, whence she sails for Southampton, thence 
to the Azores, Lisbon, and Havre, where she will remain 
some time to enable the boys to visit the exposition, com- 
ing home in September. 

Arbor day, Friday, May 4, was celebrated by the schvol 
children throughout the state in conformity with instruc- 
tions received from State Superintendent Charles R. Skin- 
ner. In the city of New York trees were planted by pub- 
lic schools 50 and 81, but in most of the schools, owing ‘o 
the exigencies of the case, indoor celebrations were held. 
A typical instance was that of public school 23, Mulberry 
and Bayard streets, where, as the pupils cannot plant 
trees and flowers in walks and pavements, the principal, 
Joseph H. Wade, has formed his school into a society 
called “The League of School Children,” and on every 
Arbor day the children take pledges that they will report 
promptly or prevent, if they can, any injury to trees or 
shrubbery. Mulberry Bend park is a testimony to the 
success of this plan, for not one of the boys or girls of the 
crowds of children who swarm in that neighborhood 
would harm a shrub, or flower, or tree. 

The school board of Manhattan and the Bronx has 
passed a resolution that persons having a satisfactory 
record as New York teachers for a period of at least three 
vears shall have preference over persons not having such 
experience on the principal’s eligible list. It was pro- 
vided, however, that the resolution should not affect per- 
sons already having a principal's license, or who are on 


the eligible list for that office. 


(Continued from page 295.) 


habits in the normal school would have insured for them 
conspicuous success in college, and I have reason to think 
that these students have maintained these habits since 
graduation. 

Second, there are normal schools whose teachers, in 
scholarship and teaching power, would be an accession 
to any college faculty. 

Third, the ideal preparation for a teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools would be graduation from a college, fol- 
lowed by a one year’s course in a_ first-class normal 
school devoted to professional study and practice. 


Principan T. B. Stowe 
State Normal and Trainidg School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Many normal graduates cease to maintain studious 
habits after graduation, but my experience of thirty years 
in normal school work has taught me that as large a 
proportion of normal graduates continue habits of post- 
graduate study as of college graduates. They enter col- 
leges and universities, attend summer schools, and in 
many ways seek to make themselves more efficient. 

Few college graduates become first-class teachers. 
They make fine lecturers, but not teachers. Those who 
are ambitious to excel study pedagogics and become supe- 
rior teachers. Of course the ideal is the combination of 
college and normal school. 


Principat I, B. Poucner, 
State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

The statement of Mr. Gove that normal school gradu- 
ates do better work than college graduates for the first 
two years, and after college graduates have taught two 
years they excel normal school graduates, is not in ac- 
cordance with our experience. 

1. Our correspondence with college graduates who 
apply for admission to our normal school is full of con- 
fessions that they do not know how to teach. That, 
after years of experience, they fail to impress themselves 
upon the community as good teachers. That they can- 
not get the best schools or the best salaries. That school 
authorities will not engage them as teachers in compe- 
tition with normal school graduates. 

2. Our correspondence with trustees and school com- 
missioners show that college graduates without normal 
school training accept positions that are declined by nor- 
mal school graduates on account of salaries. 

3. The supreme effort that college graduates are mak- 
ing to procure legislation favoring themselves as 
teachers in the high and other schools to the exclusion 


of normal school graduates is a confession that they can- . 


not successfully meet the competition. 

4. Every one of the graduating classes of the Oswego 
normal and training school contains many college gradu- 
ates of more than two years’ experience, who confess they 
are failures as teachers. | 


Prestpent P. L. CAMPBELL, 
State Normal School, Monmouth, O. 

Replying to your recent inquiry in regard to any obser- 
vation as to the comparative efficiency of college gradu- 
ates and normal school graduates as teachers in element- 
ary schools, I would say that the normal school gradu- 
ates, as a rule, have an earnestness of professional spirit 
which is too often lacking in the college men and women 
who go into the elementary schools. They are not so 
apt to take a patronizing attitude toward their work. If 
they have been well trained they continue diligent stu- 
dents, and they make the most effective teachers that I 
have come in contact with. One of the extremely im- 
portant things done by the normal school is to give their 
students the right attitude toward their future work. 


—o——_- 


PrncrpaAL ALBERT F. RICHARDSON, 
Eastern State Normal School, Castine, Me. 

Pupils can enter a first-class normal school who would 
be obliged to study three years to enter college. They 
may graduate at the end of two years if they attend a 
normal school; if they go to college, it will take seven 
years to graduate. They will be better prepared to teach 
in elementary schools if they take the normal course of 
two years; but the college graduate, who has done seven 
years’ work, will have more power, and consequently 
constantly will gain, and, in the end, may surpass the 
normal graduate, even in methods of teaching. 

It seems to me if one is to teach he cannot find any 
other school where he can spend two years so profitably 
as in a normal school, but if he can take time to prepare 
well for college, and study four years there, the course 
must of necessity be more valuable than the short nor- 
mal course. It is work that tells, not the particular line 
of work. 

I have no statistics bearing on the subject, but my ex- 
perience seems to show me that some normal graduates 
continue to grow after finishing their course, while others 
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feel satisfied with present attainments and remain in 
statu quo. 

I think, however, the same may be said of college 
graduates, and I therefore conclude that the teacher who 
has the best preparation for the work is most likely to 
succeed, other things being equal, and that he who spends 
the most time is likely to have the best preparation. 


Principat Joun M. MILNE, 
State Normal School, G eo, N.Y. 

In reply to the statement of Superintendent Aaron 
Gove of Denver, I have to say that my experience is not 
in accordance with that statement, unless it be modified 
by the further statement that normal graduates who have 
taken a college course are likely to do better work than 
normal graduates. 

There is no reason why a college graduate who has not 
had normal training should in two years become a supe- 
rior teacher to normal graduates who bave had more 
training than he can possibly get in two years. It is pos- 
sible for a college graduate in two or more years to be 
superior to a normal graduate, but it would not be be- 
cause of the college training, but because of his natural 
aptitude for the work of teaching. 

My experience and observation cause me to think that, 
in elementary schools, normal graduates do better work 
for many and probably all the years which they teach 
than college graduates who have not had professional 


training. 


—o— 


PrincipaAL WALTER E. RANGER, 
State Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 
If those who have had both collegiate and pedagogical 
training, and also the incompetent of each class, are to 
be excluded from consideration, I think that Mr. Gove is 


right in saying that the college graduate will eventually - 


be more successful in teaching than the normal school 
graduate; but not until after three or four years, instead 
of one or two, as he affirms. 

The college graduate, though at first unskillful and in- 
ferior to the normal graduate, yet strong in scholarship 
and personal power, as well as self-critical and self- 
reliant, really gains in a few years a fair pedagogical 
training. He may never quite attain the technique and 
method of a professionally trained teacher, but in edu- 
cational judgments and in teaching power his profes- 
sional equipment may meet educational needs. How- 
ever, he gains his professional training at the expense of 
his pupils. This fact seems an unanswerable argument 
for the training school. 

The normal graduate, lacking in the liberal culture of 
the college, is less self-critical and self-dependert than 
the college graduate. I do not believe that the distinc- 
tively professional school can ever equal the college in 
the formation of studious habits, in inspiring broad and 
scholarly thinking, and in developing personal power. 
The teacher who lacks broad scholarship and liberal cul- 
ture must, in a measure, fail in a true and free inter- 
pretation and realization of essential life, whence is the 
source of educational judgment and inspiration. The 
claim that high-class normal schools produce as liberal 
a culture as the colleges is not supported by facts under 
my observation. 


Principat E. G. Otmsteap, 
Teachers’ Training School, Scranton, Penn. 

I agree with Superintendent Gove “that normal school 
graduates do better work for two years than college peo- 
ple,” but after two years (or after the college student 
has experience) he is more successful. Normal graduates 
fill the grade positions, and not enough is demanded of 
them to make them studious, while college graduates 
usually hold the higher positions, in which more is de- 
manded, and they have formed habits of study and a 
thirst for more knowledge which never leaves them. 

The amount of knowledge is not the first requisite for 
a teacher. Every teacher must have actual practice to 
become an artist. “We learn to do by doing.” A college 
graduate no more than any one else can enter this pro- 
fession and become an artist without the “‘practice.” We 
have all seen the dismal failures of college graduates re- 
peatedly. This comes from their training in college. 
They cannot discipline, and they talk over the heads of 
the children. They have been trained to concentrate 
their attention on one thing, which is contrary to con- 
troling a class. They are so far beyond their pupils that 
they lose sympathy and do not appreciate the difficulties 
of the pupils. 

The ideal teacher would be a college graduate, followed 
by graduation from a normal school (where there is 
actual teaching and child study of classes such as he will 
meet in entering the profession). 

They must have responsibility in order to develop 
them. Superintendents and supervisors get theoretical, 
or, at ‘east, have a tendency that way, as soon as they stop 
actual teaching. The difficulties of the paths of knowl- 
edge are forgotten in the anxious quest for results. I 


regret exceedingly that I did not have a college education. 
I have felt the néed of it many times. Probably I 
should not have held a higher position, but the work 
would have been more satisfactory. 

I am a thorough believer in results of a college edu- 
cation, not in “height,” but in “depth.” 

Srate Superintenpent L, D. Harvey, 


Wisconsin. 
Experience in Wisconsin shows that graduates from 


the normal schools enter upon the work of teaching with 
an appreciation of the responsibilities involved, and a 
skill in meeting these responsibilities not usually found 
among college graduates. It is doubtless true, because 
in the case of the normal graduates they have been mak- 
ing special preparation for the work of teaching, while 
the college graduate takes it up without any specific 
preparation, from a professional standpoint, and usually 
without intention of continuing long in such work. My 
observation is that the normal school graduates main- 
tain their studious habits, and, in the main, show growth 
in power and skill as teachers while they remain in the 
work. 
Principat J. P. WELSH, 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

It is a very easy thing to prove by numerous examples 
that the college-trained teacher in elementary schools is 
superior to the normal school trained teacher in schools 
of the same grade. 

Then you can “right about face,” and prove by the 
same number of examples that college-trained teachers 
are utter failures in elementary schools, where normal 
school teachers succeed admirably. 

It would, also, be an easy task to point out an equal 
number of instances in which teachers that have had 
neither college nor normal school training were vastly 
superior to both. 

In my judgment, inquiries of this kind engender edu- 
cational jealousy and strife, and should be discouraged. 
Everybody knows that college training is the best train- 
ing for every kind of occupation. If teachers were all 
compounded according to my prescription, I would have 
them trained in both normal school and college. 

F, B. Patmer, 
State Normal S: hool, Fredonia, N. Y. 

I think normal graduates enter their profession with 
better preparation for their work and study situations 
more intelligently and more eagerly than college gradu- 
ates. I do not believe that college men, as a rule, main- 
tain more studious habits in elementary school work than 
normal graduates, but the reverse. My experience makes 
me quite positive on these points. 

I think Mr. Gove did not discriminate as he ought. 
College graduates have a broader education, and in ad- 
vanced work a more thorough education, and will be 
likely to take an interest along lines of thought for which 
the normal graduate is not prepared. But so far as ele- 
mentary school work is concerned, the normal graduate 
is better prepared for it, and I have failed to meet many, 
if any, cases of laziness, loss of interest, or weakening of 
power amongst them. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BROWNING STUDY PROGRAMMES. _ By Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 631 pp. Also in two volumes. 18mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

Certain it is that Browning’s poems offer a field for 
abundant and fruitful study, and hosts of persons who 
look for more than a casual reading reveals desire an in- 
telligent and stimulating guide to direct them. Such heip 
of an excellent kind is found in the “Browning Study Pro- 
grammes.” The poems are grouped under general sub- 
jects, such as love lyrics, art, music, the poet, evolution 
of religion, portrayals of national life, and autobio- 
graphical poems. The arrangement is to some degree 
chronological, but the plan is to begin with the simpler 
and less involved poems, and proceed to the more ab- 
stract subjects. In the end nearly everything Browning 
wrote has been considered in at least some slight way, 
with an extended notice of the important poems. The 
topics for papers or study, the hints and queries offer al- 
most limitless resources for stimulating thought and dis- 
cussion in club and school classes, or in individual study. 
The pages are full of information and suggestions spring- 
ing from the authors’ intelligent understanding and en- 
thusiastic appreciation of Browning. The book supplies 
a definite need, and will doubtless be of great assistance 
to many readers and students of Browning. 


ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ART ENAMEL- 
ING UPON METALS. By Henry Cunynghame, M. A. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 135 pp. Price, $1.60. 

Mr. Cunynghame’s book on “Art Enamelling Upon 
Metals” is a significant effort, the results of which, if they 
could be learned, would be most interesting. The dedi- 
cation to Holman Hunt as a memento of friendship sug- 
gests the purpose of the author. He desires to assist and 
encourage the individual art-craftsman, who, in the over- 
whelming growth of the factory system and the practice 
of making jewelry by machinery, despairs of making a 
living by original art work with his own hands. The 
number of enamelers, fan painters, and ivory carvers, he 
says, is rapidly diminishing in London, and it is becom- 
ing difficult to get anything done out of the common. 
The secrets of the craft are likely to become the exclusive 
property of manufacturers, and, to prevent this, he now 
publishes an account of the processes of enameling and 
many of the trade secrets. The author is experienced in 
enameling, even to making his own materials and form- 
ing new processes, so that the book is thoroughly prac- 
tical and scientific. It is addressed to actual working 
craftsmen. At the same time, the book gains an artistic 
interest and value from the chapter on the history of 
enameling, its character and mode of eexcution at dif- 
ferent periods, and from the particularly fine illustra- 
tions ee ee sometimes in color, ancient works in 
enamel. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. By William E. Simmons. 
New York and London: Harper & Brotners. 331 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

It is a great satisfaction to find that Mr. Simmons’ op- 
portune book on “The Nicaragua Canal” is not a hastily- 
ten-up affair to gratify the needs of the moment, but 

a work of really permanent interest and of consider- 
able value. The Nicaragua canal has been the subject 
of much discussion based on very limited knowledge. 

Mr. Simmons is not arguing here at all; he hardly men- 

tions the Panama canal and its claims, or the pros and 

cons of neutrality. He gives a plain, straightforward 
statement of the history of the waterway, a detailed ac- 
count of the work accomplished and remaining to be 
done, and much exact information regarding the coun- 
try. He spent some months during 1891 in Nicaragua, 


FOUR GREAT SERIES. 


The Natural System of Vertical Writing 


By A. F. NEWLANDS and R. K. Row, is more largely used than any other system of writing, either slant or 
vertical, Its success in schools of every grade and condition is due to the facts that: (1.) It is teach- 


able. (2.) Teachers and pupils like it. 
practical than any other system. 


REGULAR CoursE—6 books. Business anp SoctiaL FormMs—z Books. 


The Walsh 


(3-) It omits more that is useless and includes more that is 


CHARTS. SPELLING BLANKS. PENs, 


Arithmetics 


Embody in practical form the best modern ideas on the teaching of elementary mathematics. With their 
“spiral advancement” plan it is impossible for pupils to forget one principle upon taking up the next. 
A valuable monograph on “The Spiral Teaching of Arithmetic” mailed free on request. 


THREE-Book Ser1Es—Elementary, Intermediate, Higher. Two Book SER1ES—Primary, Grammar School. 


Hyde’s Lessons in English . 


AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR were adopted by the States of Idaho and Tennessee ( Book I.) in 1899, 
Virginia in 1898, Texas in 1898, Indiana in 1896, and by six other states, two territories, and hundreds of 


cities and towns. 
total population of the United States. 


The Hyde Series has now been adopted by the schools of nearly one-third of the 


The Heart of Oak Books 


A series of six books that successfully develop a taste for good reading. This series was planned b s 
Russell Lowell, George William -Curtis, William M. Sloane, G. Stanley Hall, and Charles Eliot sem 


Send for circulars. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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published. 


written. 
already been printed. 


( on the Spanish - American War. 


Within two months a second edition was printed 
of a practical book squarely. Hence its success. 


Within a year the ‘* Scribner Series of School Reading ’”’ has been increased greatly in value and im- } 
portance by the publication of the following remarkably attractive books: Ernest Seton Thompson’s “ Lobo, 
Nearly every one who followed the popular books of last ‘ 
It is said to be the best collection of animal stories ever. 
This little school reading book contains the four best of these stories. 
A second is the ‘**Cable Story Book’’ (12mo, 60c., net), selected from the writings 
of George W. Cable, and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. Cable. 
rary American authors whose genuine popularity has often been remarked. 
best of his stories have been edited so that children can appreciate and enjoy them. 
prepared the third book to be mentioned in the series —‘‘Qdysseus, The Hero of Ithaca’’ (12mo, 60c., net), 
translated from a third reader now in use in the school of Athens. 
} with the interest and fascination attaching to this wonderful hero. 

The fourth edition of Gordy’s ‘* History of the United States’’ (12mo, $1.00, net) contains a chapter 
It is fully and richly illustrated; contains Chapters to Teachers on the teaching 
of history, together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the student. ) 
ry teacher who. sees this brief advertisement should write them 


Rag, and Vixen,’’ with pictures of the animals. 
year knows ‘** Wild Animals I Have Known,” 


It is the-wish of the publishers that eve 
for fuller information about these books. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New 


Great Success the New Scribner List. 
| ATTENTION OF TEACHERS INVITED. 


NE YEAR AGO, Dr. Ferdinand Schwill’s ‘‘ History of Modern Europe” (12mo, $1.50, net) was 
During the year it has been used as a text-book in ninety-two colleges and in eleven ad- 
vanced Preparatory Schools. An equal number are planning to use it next year for the first time. 
| Six months ago Mr. S. H. Clark’s “ Practical Public Speaking’? (12mo, $1.00, net) was published. 
, and is now nearly exhausted. It has met the great need 


Mr. Cable is one of the contempo- 


It not only is a classic, but it abounds 
Attractive illustrations. 


Fifteen thousand copies have 


But now, for the first time, the 
Miss Burt, herself, has 


York and Chicago. 


and, among other doings, he traveled forty miles on foot 
through the unbroken forest. His description of this 
tramp and of other experiences adds an enlivening in- 
terest. His own observations of the country are supple- 
‘mented by statistics and a study of whatever else may 
contribute to a knowledge of the subject. He discusses 
in a systematic way archaeology, flora, fauna, the politics 
and the history of Nicaragua, the customs of the people, 
and many other subjects. The ‘general reader” may get 
information and enjoyment, the teacher may glean in- 
teresting items for the pupils, and the would-be traveler 
may learn about hotel accommodations. It is compre- 
hensive, thorough, and, to all appearances, reliable. 


DISCOVERERS AND EXPLORERS. 120 pp. BIG PEO- 
LE AND LITTLE PEOPLE OF OTHER LANDS. 
128 pp. By Edward R. Shaw. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Company. Each volume, 30 
cents. 

Two interesting school readers come from Edward R. 
Shaw, dean of the school of pedagogy of New York Uni- 
versity. One of these aims to satisfy the child’s natural 
desire in his first school years to hear about children who 
live in other parts of the world. “Big People and Little 
People of Other Lands” tells about the inhabitants of 
some fifteen countries, including those that offer the 
strangest conditions of life, like the pygmies in Africa, the 
people of Patagonia, Greenland, and Korea. The descrip- 
tions are always bright and animated, and a great num- 


3 to 4 times this. size, BEWARE OF 


on paper 5% x8 inches. | IMITATIONS. The Perry Pictures 
ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. postpaid, 
assorted as desired. 


1600 SUBJECTS. 


— AL&S0 — 


The Perry Pictures 


EXTRA SIZE, 


on paper 10x12. Five for 25 
cents, No order for less than 4. 


45 SUBJECTS. 


SEND 25 CENTS 

for the five beautiful extra- 
size Pictures —“ The Prophets” 
— by Sargent, in the boston 
Public Library. 


Send stamp for Catalog and 
sample of the Regular Size 
Pictures. 


The Perry Pictures Co,, 
Box 163, MALDEN, MASS, 


Our Boston Office is in 
TREMONT TEMPLH. 


KY TUE RIVER, 


pend Me: particularly good pictures double the interest of the 

In “Discoverers and Explorers’ Mr. Shaw suggests a 
way of interrelating the study of geography and history. 
When the pupil is first getting an idea of the world asa 
whole through the geography he will be interested to learn 
how men came to know about the different oceans and 
continents. Tracing the routes of the various discoverers 
and explorers should prove a profitable accompaniment 
to the geography lesson. This reader begins with an 
outline of “beliefs as to the world 400 years ago,” and 
ends with Sir Francis Drake and Henry Hudson. 

They are a splendid pair of books, fresh in matter and 
charming in style, that should fit into a niche just made 
for them in the school readings. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. For Use in High 
Schools. By Henry Crew, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 347 pp. Price, $1.10. 

Dr. Crew sets forth in the preface several distinctive 
features of his text-book on ‘‘The Elements of Physics.” 
He would not have physics presented as a series of dis- 
eonnected subjects—mechanics, heat, light, electricity, 
etc.—but as a well-organized whole, in which one part 
naturally follows another. He would also take advan- 
tage of the physical facts which a boy of sixteen must 
have observed in the world around him, explain such 
facts, and give him the ability to use them. The mention 
of inflating a bicycle tire, spinning a top, or see-sawing 
makes the pupil feel at home, and robs the study of some 
of its strangeness. Physics certainly looks less difficult, 
and as the book seems, also, to be thorough, clear, and 
systematic, it deserves-to be widely used in high schools. 


‘ 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, I. AND II. With Ovid's 
Autobiography. Edited by William T. Peck. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 234pp. Price, 55 cents. 

The first Ovid volume in Dr. John Tetlow’s series of 
“School Classics” presents 1,500 lines from that writer, as 
much as there is time for in the usual Latin course of sec- 
ondary schosl:. ‘lhe first and second Looks of the ‘‘Meta- 
morphoses” are given, with the omission of a few inessen- 
tial passages. To this is added a very interesting passage 
of Ovid's autobiography, which serves as a basis for the 
study of his life. The notes are adequate and judicious, 
and word-groups and an éxtensive vocabulary are in- 
cluded in the volume. Maps and illustrations are an in- 
teresting feature. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE JUNGLE; OR, UNDER 
LAWTON THROUGH LUZON. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 316 pp. Price, $1.25. 
In “The Campaign of the Jungle” Mr. Stratemeyer con- 

tinues to narrate the adventures of the three Russell 

brothers, who have achieved fame in the annals of boy- 
hood through the stories of their fighting in Cuba and the 

Philippines. This fifth volume of the “Old Glory” series 


relates experiences and narrow escapes as thrilling and 
exciting as any of its predecessors. This time the boys 
are with General Lawton’s expeditions in Luzon, the sec- 
ond one taking them through 150 miles of jungle. They 
are brave boys, very human and real. The historical 
setting is graphic and as accurate as the author could 
make it from careful study of official reports and the tales 
of returning soldiers. 


THE CAPTIVE OF PLAUTUS. Edited by Grove Ettin- 
ger Barber, A. M. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & 
Co. 78 pp. 

“The Captive of Plautus’” is issued in a neat paper- 
covered edition, with a view to its use for sight transla- 
tion or rapid reading in college classes. The editor sup- 
plies a brief introduction and explanatory notes at the 
bottom of each page. A plan of the stage is given, and 
the careful stage directions add much to the interest and 
reality of the play. The simple, lively plot, the moral 
tone, and the comedy element combine to make this a 
particularly good play for rapid reading. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN SLIME-MOULDS. By 
Thomas H. Macbride, A. M., Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 269 pp. Price, $2.25. 

Dr. Macbride, professor of botany in the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, from studying the slime-moulds of Eastern 
lowa in the interest of his own pupils, has extended his 
studies to embrace “all species of myxomycetes hitherto 
described from North America, including Central 
America.” For the first time American botanists have a 
comprehensive, succinct statement of the American forms 
of slime-mould, and the original, thorough, and intelli- 
gent research of the author must give the book great 
value. However unattractive the subject may sound to 
the uninitiated, the beautiful, delicate, almost invisible 
organisms of slime-mould have a great fascination for 
the enthusiastic student. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*“*Reminiscences of By J. W. Hooper. 
Price, $1.00. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

**Rhetoric one Higher English.” By G. H. Bell. Price, $1.00. — 
“Studies in English and amare, Literature.” By G. H. Bell. 
P ice, $1.25. Chicago: Ainsworth ‘oO. : 

“De Oninpey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater.” Edited by Arthur 
Beatly. Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company 

«Journalistic German.” Edited by August Prehn. Price, 50 cents. 

ew York: American Book Company. 

NeiThe Chapel Hymnal.” Compiled vy z B. Noss, Ph. D., South- 
stern State Normal School, California, Pa. 

weSeott’s Ivanhoe.” Edited’ by P. L. MacClintock. Price, 50 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Three Outdoor Papers.” By T. W. Higginson. Price,15 cents. 
Boston’ Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 

“Les Fautes de Langage.” By Victor F. Bernard. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. f a 

Progressive Exercises in Spanish Prose Composition. By Mont- 
rose Ramsey and A.J. Lewis. Price, 75 cents. ——"*Tenn son’s The 
Princess.” Edited by L.A. Sherman. Price, 60 cents, New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


_ The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

May 11: New England Association of School 
Suverintendents, Latin School Building, 
Boston; R. D. McKeen, Secretary, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

May 19: New England Training School 
Council, Boston; Adelaide Jackson, sec- 
retary. 

May 11: Fairfield County (Conn.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 

May 18: New England Normal Council, 
Boston. 


May 24—26: Eastern Art Teachers’ Associ- 

ation, Boston. 

June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 

May 25: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charlemont, Mass.; N. H. Whit- 
ing, president. 

June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 

June 27, 28, 29: Arkansas Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pine Bluff. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 
NEW ENGLAND STAT es. 
MAINE. 


Hancock county has organized a county 
school association, with Hon. Parker 
Spofford of Bucksport as president and 
Mrs. R. A. Whitmore of Verona as secre- 
tary. The association was organized at a 
county institute at Ellsworth, conducted 
by State Superintendent W. W. Stetson, on 
May 1, 2, and 3. The topics discussed 
were: “Transportation of Pupils and 
Courses of Study in Rural Schools,” 
“Summer Schools for Teachers,” “Organi- 
zation of School Officers,” “Teachers’ Ex- 
aminations,” “Visiting Schools,” “Powers 
Delegated to School Superintendents,’ 
“School Laws,” “Length of School Term,” 
“Systems of General Improvement.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The last meeting of the sea- 
son of the department of music of the New 
England Conference of Educational Work- 
ers, together with the annual banquet, 


will be held at the United States hotel, 
Boston, Thursday, May 17. Arrangements 
have been made for a genuine good time. 
Social at 5 o’clock p. m.; dinner at 6; in- 
formal after-dinner exercises. Tickets, 
$1 each, procured from the secretary dur- 
ing the social hour. C. EB, Boyd, chairman, 
W. W. Keays, secretary.———An interesting 
exhibition of the work of the Warren- 
avenue free evening drawing school was 
given May 3, under the direction of Master 
George H. Bartlett and Professor Henry 
Hitchings, who has charge of the drawing 
in the evening schools. The instructors 
at the school are Mrs. A. K. Blaisdell, Miss 
Mary E. Blake, Henry W. Poor, and W. L. 
Skinner, the latter being teacher of clay 
modeling. A feature of the year has been 
the free-hand work, interest in which has 
been stimulated by drawings from life. 
An innovation in methods is making the 
work of second and third year classes en- 
tirely elective this season. One result is 
that a considerable number of the students 
have shown a liking for decoration, for 
wall paper, lace, wood and stone, in both 
surface and raised work. There was a 
large and admiring attendance at the exhi- 
bition, to view the works of art which 
were arranged about the walls. The fol- 
lowing are the diploma graduates: Second- 
year class, free hand, Mary 8S. Batchelder, 
Clotilde Fandel, Elizabeth R. Hamilton, 
John T. Johnson, Carl J. Kraus, A. A. 
MacCartney, Sadie J. Sing, Alice E. Snow, 
and Harold Wood; third year, A. A. Mac- 
Cartney and A. S. Thompson; second 
year, modeling, George W. Nolan.——The 
Boston Latin school and the Brighton high 
school held a joint debate April 27 upon 
the following question: “Resolved, that 
the railroads in the United States should 
be owned and operated by the federal gov- 
ernment.” The affirmative speakers were 
Harry Howard Ham, Harry Bergson, and 
William Francis Murray of the Boston 
Latin school. The negative speakers were 
George Irving Pettingill, John Quincy 
Adams, Jr., and Miss Jean B. Pond of the 
Brighton high school. The judges were 
William J. Gallivan, M. D., president cf 
the school committee, George W. Ander- 
son, member of the school committee, 
and George H. Conley, supervisor of 
schools, who gave the decision in favor of 
the Brighton high school.——The Boston 
Schoolmasters’ Association met May 1 1 
the Parker house to celebrate the passage 
of the teachers’ retirement fund bill by the 
legislature. The gathering, presided over 
by Alfred Bunker, was in the nature of a 
jollification, all the speeches made having 
reference to the measure named. The 
chairman, in his opening remarks, con- 
gratulated the association on the advan- 
tageous character of the fund, which pro- 
vided, without assessment, for its own 
perpetuity, and did away with all forms of 
canvassing. He did not think anything 
had happened during the year of more ad- 
vantage to the mastérs and the schools. 
Mr. Bunker finally expressed the gratitude 
of the association, for their aid in getting 
the bill through, to Senator Joy, Repre- 
sentative Kyle, chairman of the committee 
on mercantile affairs, Representative 
Fitzgerald, and Alfred S. Hayes. All 
these gentlemen were present as guests of 
the association, and each of them, in a 
brief speech, described the part he had 
taken in regard to the bill. 

WARE. A teachers’ institute, under the 
direction of the state board of education, 
was held in the high school yesterday. 
The arrangements for .he convention were 
made by State Agent G. T. Fletcher, and 
teachers were present from Palmer, Er- 
field, Thorndike, Bondville, Hardwick, 
West Brookfield, and New Braintree. The 
exercises began at 9.15 with a vocal selec- 
tion by the high school students. At 9.30 
all the teachers, about 150 in number, and 
several of the townspeople gathered in As- 
sembly hail to listen to an interesting 
stereopticon lecture by Professor B. <. 
Emerson of Amherst College. Professor 
Emerson’s subject was “A Trip to Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands,” a tour taken by 
a party of scientific men, including bot- 
anists, geographers, and geologists. “Na- 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


of the Bodily Functions, 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


CROSBY’S COLD and CATARRA CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the 

head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not 

contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of 

any description. By mail, 50 cents. 

Beware of Substitutes. 


Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
and sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 
" exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 
_ This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 
tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
give endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 
—_ VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
ad from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
ebtia wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago. It 
ns no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 


only by 


If not found at druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


Who would think there 
was insanity behind a dr 
of water? Butthereis. It 
was a favorite torture in the 
old days to fasten the victim 
where water should slowly 
drip en his forehead. Ina 
little while he was a howl- 
ing maniac. 5 
omen do not, as a rule, » 


realize how the steady! 


drains which sometimes’ 


afflict them must at last re-act on the 
mind, Sometimes, it is only fretfulness, 
irritability or vishness. At other 
times the condition passes beyond un- 
reasonableness to irrationality. 

With the relief of the body, from dis- 
ease, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
gives also a cheerful mind and contented 
spirit. When the drains and pains are 
stopped the mind soars up like a balloon 
from which dead weight has been cast 
out. Mothers who never knew a happy 
moment when the birth hour confronted 
them, and younger women doomed each 
month to a period of mental depression 
as well as physical suffering, have found 
a perfect cure by the use of ‘‘ Favorite 
Prescription.”” It contains no alcohol, 
neither opium cocaine or other form of 
narcotic, 

“I suffered with female weakness about eight 

ears—tried several doctors but derived no 
benefit until I began using Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription,’ writes Mrs. John Green, of 
Danville, Boyle Co., Ky. ‘This medicine was 
recommended to me by other patients. I have 
taken six bottles and I feel like another person.” 

‘I took your medicine six months and feel 
now like a new person,” writes Miss Annie 
Stephens, of Belleville, Wood Co., W. Va. ‘‘ Have 
no Geadacha no backache, no pain anywhere. 
I took seven bottles of Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite 
and seven bottles of his 
‘Golden Medical Discovery.” I 
think there is no medicine like 
Doctor Pierce’s, I can't speak 
highly enough of yonr medi- 
cine for it has done me so much 
good, I don’t feel tired as I 
used to, nor sick. I feel well 
and think there is no medicine 
equal to Dr, Pierce’s Fa 
Prescription.” 

Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets are graduated to 
the sensitive system of 
women. 


subject of an interesting talk by Henry 7. 
Bailey of the state board, his subject deal - 
ing with the elemental principles of deco- 
rative drawing, particularly from the 
standpoint of the grammar scnool teacher. 
Later Mr. Bailey lectured to primary 
teachers on “Artistic Results of Nature 
Study.” James W. MaeDonald gave two 
talks to high school teachers on the teach- 
ing of mathematics and Latin. Mrs. Mary 
R. Davis of this city spoke to primary 
teachers on geography, and was carefully 
listened to by a large audience. Mrs. 
Davis also spoke to primary teachers on 
Language.” G. T. Fletcher spoke to 
grammar school teachers on “Arithmetic.” 
In the afternoon at 2 all the teachers again 
gathered in Assembly hall to listen to 
Richard Wood Cone of Boston, who dis- 
cussed “The Scientific Training of the 
Voice.” The two last lectures were given 
by Principal Charles S. Chapin and Charles 
B. Wilson of the Westfield normal school. 
Mr. Chapin had a large audience, and his 
talk on the “Recitation” was much en- 
joyed. The following superintendents of 
schools were present: A. C. Thompson of 
Palmer, F. J. Sherman of Monson, Clar- 
ence A. Brodeur of Chicopee, C. A. Robin- 
son of Warren, A. L. Hardy of Amherst, 
and Superir tendent Dixon of West Brookfield, 
GREAT BARRINGTON. The teachers‘ 
institute, held at the Searles high school 
May 2 and 3, was largely attended by 
teachers and their friends from the vari- 
ous parts of the state. Wednesday even- 
ing State Agents Fletcher, Prince, and L. 
Walter Sargent, assistant state supervisor 
of drawing, lectured at Kellogg hall on 
“Some Phases of Educational Work.” At 
9.15 yesterday the opening exercises of the 
institute were held. Lectures were given 
by John M. Tyler, professor of biology at 
Amherst College, on “The Teachers’ Prob- 
lem”; Mrs. Mary R. Davis, “Geography”: 
I. Freeman Hall, superintendent of schools 
at North Adams, “History”; Henry D. 
Wild of Williams College, “College Pre- 
paratory Latin’; L. Walter Sargent, 
“Drawing”; John T. Prince, agent of ths 
state board, “Reading”; Professor Wild, 
“Latin.” The afternoon session had the 
following speakers: Frank F. Murdock, 
principal of the North Adams normal 
school, “Pregent-day Business of Schools”, 
Mrs. Davis, “Language”; Mr. Sargent, 
“Drawing”; C. L. Maxcy of Williams Col- 
lege, “College Entrance English.” - 
CAMBRIDGE. ‘:he thirty-third annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Association 
of Classical and High School Teachers 
was held in the Cambridge Latin school 
building April 28. Following was the 
programme: “School Entertainments and 


Their Influence on the Intellectual Life of 
the Pupil’; discussion, opened by Enoch 
Cc. Adams, high school, Newton; “Relief 
for the Crowded Curriculum,” as sug- 
gested by the Harvard Teachers’ Associa. 
tion, George H. Browne, Browne and 
Nichols school, Cambridge, Eugene !), 
Russell, classical school, Lynn; discus- 
sion; “The Open Door in the High School 
Curriculums,” John Tetlow, girls’ Latin 
and high school, Boston. The meeting 
closed with an address by Dean LeBaron 
R. Briggs of Harvard University on the 
subject, “Some Old-Fashioned Doubts 
About New-Fashioned Education.’”’ Dean 
Briggs said that he could see the value of 
some of the new ideas, such as the elective 
zystem, but could also see that the ideas 
could be carried too far, and the question, 
therefore, is where it should end. Are we 
sure that we do not begin the elective sys- 
tem too early, like trying to teach a child 
to read before teaching him to spell? In 
the kindergarten a child is taught much 
through a system which is used to make 
him think that he is playing rather than 
working, but those imaginary devices take 
away the manliness of a boy who knows 
that work is work. We must not teach 
the boy that his teacher exists simply for 
his amusement. There is a great tendency 
to bring up children “along the lines of 
least resistance.” What we really want is 
men of character; not those who from 
childhood up have been “personally con- 
ducted.” The new education deserves all 
gratitude for taking the place of ‘ wooden” 
teaching and “wooden” learning, but I am 
afraid that the question of where the new 
should stop and the old begin is often lost 
sight of. 

GOSHEN. An adjourned joint meeting 
of the school committees of Goshen, Cum- 
mington, Plainfield, and Ashfield was held 
April 28 for the election of the first super- 
intendent of the new school district. 
After a long session, choice was made of 
Frank Long of Poultney, Vt. His nearest 
competitor was James A. MacDougall, 
principal of the Centre grammar school in 
Northampton. Mr. MacDougall was the 
favorite for some reasons, but Plainfield 
would not hear of the election of an un- 
married man for the office. Mr. Long, the 
new superintendent, is about thirty-two 
years old. He was born in Herkimer 
county, N. Y., and his education was 
gained in graded and high schools and the 
Albany Business College. He has been 
principal of a school in Poultney, Vt., for 
several years. 

GEORGETOWN. An adjourned meet- 
ing of the school board was held April 30, 
when Superintendent Cartwright was re- 
elected for the ensuing year. The divi- 
sion of his time will be the same as last 
year, and also the salary. The time will 
be divided as follows: Georgetown, two- 
fifths ; Groveland,two-fifths ; Rowley,one-fifth. 

MERRIMAC. John T. Prince, agent of 
the state board of education, spoke on 
“How to Meet the Needs of Individual 
Pupils” at a meeting of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation held in the high school May 4. 

AMHERST. Edwin P. Seaver, superin- 
tendent of public schools in Boston, will 
deliver the address before the graduating 
class of the high school this year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WALLINGFORD. Wilmot H. Thomp- 
son of New Haven has been engaged as 
principal of the Whittlesey-avenue school, 
in place of Miss Sadie Kelsey, who re- 
signed on account of her health. 

COLLINSVILLE. Marcus White, pria- 
cipal of the New Britain normal] school, 
addressed the pupils and teachers of the 
high school Friday afternoon, May 4, in 
the high school room. Subject: ‘Habits 
and Education.” 

SAYBROOK. Elisha Y. Clarke, a native 
of Saybrook, has resigned as principal of 
the South-street grammar school in New- 
burgh, N. Y., after a service of over forty- 
one years. Mr. Clarke is a brother of 


Strate or Onto, City or Torepo, 
Lucas Country. bss. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 

[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Tolado, 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. . 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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Time is the only perfect tester of per- 


manency. Forty years of steady growth 
in popularity makes 


CARTER’S INK 


the ink of guality. Made with chemical 
accuracy its permanency is fred. 

With sixteen different kinds to choose 
from your needs can be met. 


Judge John N. Clarke and of Henry I. 
Clarke of Saybrook. He is the owner of 
the old Clarke homestead, and intends to 
spend the rest of his days there... Mr. 


Clarke began teaching in 1849 at West 


brook. Later he taught in the high school 
in Clinton. 

DANIELSON. A teachers’ meeting was 
held in the high school building Friday 
afternoon, April 27. An address on “The 
Three R’s” was given by Superintendent 
C. F. Carroll of Worcester, Mass. 

BRISTOL. E. S. Hosmer, principal of 
the Bristol high school for the past seven 
years, has resigned his position, to take 
effect at the close of the present school 
year. Simultaneously the announcement 
is made that Acting School Visitor Wood- 
ing has also resigned, after five years’ ser- 


vice, and in the future will devote his en-. 


tire time to his duties as librarian of the 
Bristol] public library. 

HARTFORD. Secretary Hine of the 
state board of education has issued the 
following circular relative to normal schools : 
Dear Sir:— 

For the sake of the children, every 
school should have a good teacher. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw York City. 
University for the ne of = 
eral teachers, supervisors, princi- 

College. 
tors in normal schools and colleges. 

Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scholarships 

Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSLLL, Ph.D., Dean. 
Summer Session : July 2—Aug. 11, 1900. 
Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. REED, 


Tenchers The professior al school of Columbia 
pals, superintendents, and instruc- 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 
demic studies, in Law and in Engineering. 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


For the sake of the tax-payer, every 
school should have a teacher who can 
teach and manage without waste of time 
or energy. 

Our normal schools are equipped and 

*maintained to train teachers who can 
skillfully teach and wisely influence chil- 
dren in the public schools, 

There are 4,000 teachers in the public 
schools of the state; not more than 1,500 
of these teachers are graduates of the 
normal! schools. 

Four hundred persons begin to teach in 
our schools every year; 150—less than 
half—of the 400 are graduates of the nor- 
mal schools. 

The state board of education earnestly 
desires to increase the number of trained 
and skillful teachers. To this end we so- 
licit your co-operation in bringing the 
normal schools to the attention of those 
who intend to be teachers. 

Catalogues and information will be sent. 


Charles D. Hine, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND NORMAL COUNCIL. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
New England Normal Council will be held 
at the Boston normal school Friday, 
May 18. 

It is hoped that the topics for discussion 
in the six departmental conferences for 
the morning session will offer something 
of interest:to every normal school teacher 
in New England. The director of each 
conference has been free to select the 
topics to be considered and to invite the 
speakers he would have open the dis- 
cussions, 

The noon hour will be devoted to a “gen- 
eral exercise’ in social and physical 
recreation in which all the members of 
the council are cordially invited to join. 
A fee of one dollar for ‘‘specimens’’ for 
each participant in this exercise is found 
to be necessary. 

It is expected that the encouraging 
views presented in the after-dinner ad- 
dresses will send all home feeling happy 
and with an inspiration to nobler living. 


PROGRAMME. 
DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES. 


ART. Director, Henry W. Poor, Boston. 
1. Correlation of drawing with other 
studies, Frank A. Parsons, Malden, Mass. 
2. Practical Design versus Fads, Jessie 

- Learoyd and Charles F. Whitney, 
Salem; Henry T. Bailey, North Scituate. 

ENGLISH, Director, Katharine A. 
Shute, Boston, 1. The Educational value 
of English grammar, Florence M. Snell, 
Salem. 2. The proper treatment of Eng- 
lish grammar in the elementary school, 
Mary C. Moore, Framingham. 8. The 
proper treatment oF English grammar in 

ewater; ann 
mouth, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. Director, M. 
Alice Warren, Salem. 1. Educationai 
value of physiology. The proper treat- 
ment of physiology in the elementary 
school. The proper treatment of physi- 


’ ology in the normal school,—in relation to 


laboratory work, illustration, use of text- 
book, drawing, stimulants, and narcotics. 
Frank Drew, Worcester. 2. Physical 
training. Physical examination of  indi- 
vidual students. The aim of the gymnas- 
tic training and the amount of time it 
should receive. Proportion of time to be 
given to regular training, ames, out- 
door work, and the theory o gymnastic 
work. Annie C. Skeele, North Adams. 
MATHEMATICS, Director, Am 
Davis, Framingham, 1. Arithmetic te 
normal school, Helen M. Humphrey, Fitch- 
burg. 2. Algebra in the normal school, 
Hugh J. Molloy, Lowell. 3. Geometry in 
the normal school, Clara C. Prince 
Bridgewater, : 
GEOGRAPHY. Director, Charles P. Sin- 
nott, Bridgewater. Relation of science and 
history to geography. 1. What science 
topics are essential to the work in geog- 
raphy? Walter J. Kenyon, Lowell, 2. 
To what extent shall the normal school 
attempt to make the science work supple- 
ment the geography work, and how can 
this best be done? Charles B. Wilson, 
Westfield. 3. How can history and geoz- 
raphy be most effectively correlated? 
How can the normal school best heln in 
the preparation of teachers for this work? 
Lillian A. Hicks, Bridgewater. 
TRAINING SCHOOL. Director, Dr. 
William J. Corthell, Gorham, Me. 1. 
Relative value of class study and instruc- 
tion and the observation and practice 
work. Principals, White, New Britain, 
Conn.; Owen, Boston training school; 
Conant, Randolph, Vt.; Beckwith, Salem; 
Clara E. Craig, Providence, R. I. 2. 
What part of the two years’ course should 
be given to observation and practice work, 
and what time in the course should such 


» A good article will stand its own 

5 merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
) will continue long which does not, in a more 


‘ 
4 
2 or less degree, harmonize with the state. ( 
) ments which are published concerning it.’’ 
Mr. Hall Caine, ‘ 


Author of “ The Deemster,” “The Manx- ¢ 
2 man,” “ The Christian,” etc., when speak- ¢ 
) ing on ‘Criticism,” recently, said 
Q Whee a thing that is advertiond > 
P and goes permanently ; when 5 
itis bad, for a while; the public 

finds it out.’’ 
§ The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS} 
has said over and over again 
§ ‘It ts a fallacy to imagine that anything ? 
will sell just because ft 
many nostrums have been started with , 


5 every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times ¢ 
§ more harm than one satisfied does 


) after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 2 
) clusive testimony of their popularity, su- ; 
) periority and proverbial worth."’ 1 
}  Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular ¢ 
isspoken, ¢ 


( 
( 
( 
tO cents ¢ 


work begin? Principal Purington, Farm- 
ington, Me. 8. Effect of practice work on 
the pupils of the practice school. Prin- 
cipals Whittemore, Framingham; Camp- 
bell, Plymouth, N. H. 


SOCIAL HOUR AT THE UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


13. DINNER. Business. Topic for dis- 
cussion: ‘“‘The Encouraging Tendencies in 
Educational Life.’’ Speakers, Principals 
Fred Gowing, Providence, R. I.; Charles 8. 
Chapin, Westfield; Henry T. Bailey, agent 
state board of education; Sarah L. Arnold, 
supervisor, Boston; Principal E. H. 
Russell, Worcester. 

Officers: President, Albert G. Boyden, 
Bridgewater, Mass.; vice-president, Arthur 
B. Morrill, New Haven, Conn.; Secretary, 
Sarah Marble, Providence, R. I.; executive 
committee, A. J. Knowlton, Plymouth, N. 
H., Harriet P. Young, Farmington, Me 


SUMMER COURSES 


AT THE 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the instructing staff of the Institute 
in Mathematics, evi, Shopwork, General, Ana- 
lytical, and Organic Chemistry, Physics (lecture 
and laboratory), Surveying, Mechanism and Me- 
chanical Engineering, Drawing, Architecture, Geol- 
ogy, English Composition, French, and German. 

These courses are of special advantage to COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS or other persons planning to 
enter the Institute with advanced standing in 7; 
tember, They alsoafford opportunity toTHACHERS 
and persons engaged in professional work to enjoy 
the advantages of the institute laboratories. 

COURSES FOR TEACHERS begin late in June. 


Circulars giving detailed information will be 
mailed free on application. 
H, W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 


491 Boylston St., Boston. 


VERITABLE TRIUMPH! 


The Eagle Vertical Pens 


Have been conceded to be the best made, and 
are used more extensively than all others. 


FOr 


Firm or Unshaded Writing 
No. 1, Medium Point 

No. 2, Medium Fine Point 
No. 4, Extra Fine Point 


FOR 
Flexible Writing 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point 
No. 5, Extra Fine Point 


FOR 


Semi-Flexible Writing 


No. 7, Fine Point 
No. 8, Extra Fine Point 


FOR SHADING or GENERAL WRITING 


Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480, 560, 
for advanced or higher grades. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Over 1,000 Styles of Pencils, Colored 


Pencils, Penholders, and Rubber Erasers. 


Before placing orders, send for Samples and Prices. 
You will find it greatly to your advantage. . - - 


Eagle Pencil Company 


Works: 
703 to 725 East 13th St. 


NEW 


Office and Salesroom : 
377 & 379 Broadway 


YORK 


University. 


West Virginia University. 
THE SUMMER QUARTER . 
Begins June 2ist and Ends September list. 


Courses will be given in almost all subjects. In addition to the regular courses, there will be a large 
number of free entertainments and special lectures and courses by eminent specialists from other insti- 
tutions, such as President GUNSAULUS of Armour Institute, PresiCent DkAPER of the University of 
Illinois, President MENDENHALL of Worcester Polytechnic institute, President THwixG of Wrstern 
Reserve University, Professor SCRIPTURE of Yale University, and President BASHFORD of Ohio Wesleyan 


Teachers will find courses that will exactly meet their wants. Summer Quarter work counts toward 
a degree the same as work in any other quarter. Expenses are low. 
he circular of announcements will be sent free a application. 

JEROME H. 


AYMOND, President, Morgantown, W. Va, 


Winnepesaukee Summer School 


(ON THE SHORE OF THE LAKE) 


“SECOND YEAR 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS — PsycHoLoGy, PEDAGOGY, and METHODS; for general students in 
Botany, Languages (Ancient and Modern), and Mathematics. 


LARUY F. GRIFFIN, Director, WEIRS, N: H. 


Pror, CHARLES L. CurTIS, Mgr. Secondary Department. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 
SIX WEEKS Besinsing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 


A full corps of 
Instructors and 
excellent facilities 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 
Unequaled attractions for teachers and others who 
wish to combine recreation and summer study. 
DAILY MODEL SCHOOL 
Write for circular of information, addressing the Director 


EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 


Lincoln Park 
and the shores 
of Lake Michigan 


New York University 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U. 8. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


UT IN THE ATLANTIC. 

COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advane 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 
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ADVANTAGES 


BY OVER 


DERIVED from the well-known and popular 


HOLDEN PERFECT BOOK COVER 


1300 School Boards in the United States. 
Most Quickly Adjusted Book Cover Ever Invented.” 
“ Effective in Saving the Books and Promoting Cleanliness.” 
“ Fconomical : 40 per et. to 60 per et. of Appropriations for Text-Books Save 


at a cost of but 3 per cent. value of the books.” 


“ Neat, Glove-like Fit — Uniform appearance of books.” 
“ Plain -finished Leatherette — Water-proof, Germ-proof Material.” 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Send for trial order, 
— OR 


Samples free. 
G. W. Pres’t. 


P. O. Box 643. : 


E. F. Baxer, Trustee. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
M. C. Houpen, Sec’y. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The May Forum gives a most inter- 
esting account of the “Free Lectures in 
New York Schools,” by S. T. Willis. Other 
striking papers that may be singled out 
for special mention are Mr. Clark’s article 
on “British Policy Toward the Boers’; 
“The Constitution and the Flag,” by Hon. 
Charles Denby, late United States minister 
to China; “Uncle Sam’s Legacy of 
Slaves,” by Henry O. Dwight; “The Ap- 
proaching Presidential Campaign,” by 
Henry Litchfield West; “The Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty,” by Henry Wade Rogers cf 
Northwestern University, Illinois; “The 
United States and the Future of China,’ 
by Hon. William Woodville Rockhill, the 
well-known writer and diplomat, late as- 
sistant secretary of state; and “Journal- 
ism in Japan,” by T. T. Nakagawa, secre- 
tary of the Japanese legation at Rome. 


—In connection with the plan of encour- 
aging the study of peculiar American 
movements that have entered into the 
making of our history, the Chautauquan 
for May contains a hitherto unpublished 
account of the early maternal associations 
out of which has developed a National 
Congress of Mothers. This issue also in- 
cludes “The Rise and Fall of King 
Strang,” a rival of Joseph Smith, the Mor- 
mon leader, and throws an interesting 
side-light upon the installment of “The 
Expansion of the American People.” This 
installment covers the history of a very 
large number of experiments which have 
been tried in this country by seekers after 
Utopia, including the Shakers, Brook 
Farm, the Zoar Community, Economy, the 
Mormons, etc. 


—Among the special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews for 
May are sketches of Generals Joubert, 
Cronje, Botha, and other military leaders 
of the Boers; an account of the methods 
used in fighting the plague at Honolulu 
and throughout the world; a study of pro- 
portional representation ip Belgium. 
where elections are to be held in the com- 
ing month under a new law; an intimate 
account of the home life of the late R. D. 
Blackmore; and a forecast of the great 
conventions and congresses to be held dur- 
ing the remaining months of 1900. In 
“The Progress of the World” the subjecis 
of Admiral Dewey’s candidacy, the gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico and Alaska, the 
recent strike epidemic, the Carnegie re- 
organization, the opening of the Par's ex- 
position, the queen’s visit to Ireland, and 
the South African campaign are editorially 
treated. 


—The International Monthly for May is 
an important number. It contains a va'u- 
able essay on “Decorative Art” by Russell 
Sturgis; an equally valuable, but move 
technical, article by Professor Lodge of 
Liverpool, an eminent physicist, develop- 
ing a new theory of matter; and the usual 
shorter and lighter essays upon topics of 
timely interest. The description of “So- 
cial Conditions in Kentucky,” by Hon. 
William Lindsay, United States senator 
from Kentucky. and a Southerner by birth 
and residence, has unusual value from the 
rersonality of the author. Professor 
Jacoby presents a readable article on “‘As- 
tronomical Photography,’ and Dr. Rooga 
eats for “State Endowment of Medical 
New York: The Maemi lan 
Company. Sample number, 25 cents. 


—-The restoration of old paintings is 1 
task involving great technical knowledge 
on the part of the operator, and few there 
be that possess it. Probably the most 


skillful art conserver of our time was 
Henry Merritt, and in the Magazine of Art 
for May will be found an interesting record 
of some of his most successful work. 
Maltus Q. Holyoke contributes the paper. 
William Sharp writes pleasantly and in- 
structively upon “Danish Art of To-day.” 
The work of Madame Slott-Moller pro- 
vides him with a text. 


—A timely and very interesting article, 


entitled “The Baggage of an Army,” ap- 


pears in the May number of Cassell’s 
Magazine. 


MRS. MATILDA 8. POUCHER. 


Mrs. Matilda S. Poucher, wife of Pro- 
fessor Isaac B. Poucher, principal Os- 
wego (N. Y.) normal and training school, 
died at her home, after a few hours’ ill- 
ness, on April 5 She was formerly Miss 
Matilda S. Cooper, and was born in 
Blauveltville, N. Y., February 2, 1839. 


She graduated from the state normal 
school at Albany in 1856. Immediately 
upon graduation she was employed by the 
board of education of Oswego as a pri- 
mary teacher; was the first critic teacher 
in the city training school, and one of the 
first teachers in the normal school, with 
which she was connected for twenty-five 
years. 

As a teacher, she was distinguished for 
her keen, logical treatment of her sub- 
jects, severe adherence to principles in 
the least detail, her forcible exposition of 
all that she had to teach, and her un- 
swerving strictness, accompanied with ex- 
act justice. She demanded much of 
others, though no more than of herself. 

February 4, 1890, Miss Cooper married 
Professor Poucher, and thus two lives 
were brought together that had long been 
engaged in a common work for the insti- 
tution of which he is now the honored 
head. The loss is keenly felt in the com- 
munity. - 


MR. GEORGE L. BAXTER. 


George L. Baxter, the recently-elected 
president of the Massachusetts Classical 
Association, has been principal of the 
Somerville Latin school for thirty-three 
years, a record with few equals in the 
state. He has had 1,700 graduates, and 
has fitted 500 young people for college, 
most of whom have graduated, and many 
of whom occupy prominent positions in 
professional, mercantile, and public life. 
Mr. Baxter was born in Quincy, and is 
descended from Gregory Baxter, who 
came from England with John Winthrop. 
He graduated from Harvard with high 
honors in 1863. At the age of twenty-one 
Mr. Baxter became principal of the Read- 
ing (Mass.) high school, and within the 
year made such a record that he was 
chosen from a wide range of candidates 
to succeed A. P. Stone at Plymouth, Mr. 
Stone going to Portland, Me., with the 
reputation of being one of the ablest 
teachers in New England. Within three 
years Mr. Baxter came to the Somerville 
high school. No man in America in pub- 
lic or private schools has a higher record 
in the matter of fitting students for Har- 
vard, and there is no more distinctive test. 
W. F. Bradbury of the Cambridge Latir 
school is the only principal who has had 
an equal record. Mr. Baxter has been 
prominent in local social, fraternal, and 
banking matters. 


Drowsiness is dispelled by Brecnam's 


FASTER TIME T0 THE WEST. 


The Boston & Albany railroad an- 
nounces a revised schedule, commencing 
Sunday, April 29, of a new and greatly im- 
proved service between Boston and all 
Western points, and on faster time by sev- 
eral hours than has ever before been ac- 
complished between Boston and Chicago, 
as well as other important Western cities. 
The enterprise that has brought about this 
accelerated service cannot be too highly 
commended. 

The famous Boston and Chicago special, 
which has for nearly ten years performed 
the journey between these two cities 
every day in the year, will, on and after 
that date (April 29), leave at 10.45 a. m., 
instead of 10.30, and arrive at Chicago the 
next morning at 11.50, thus making the 
run in twenty-six hours, actual running 
time (allowing the difference in time be- 
tween the two cities only twenty-five 


hours). The equipment of this train, by |. 


far the most perfect of any run by any 
road in New England, will consist of a li- 
brary buffet smoker; two standard Pull- 
man sleepers, Boston to Chicago; Pullman 
sleeper to St. Louis; dining car, serving 
all meals en route, and a beautifully up- 
holstered day coach, with high back seats, 
Boston to Albany. One of the especially 
attractive features of this train is that the 
entire route between Boston and Albany is 
traversed by daylight, enabling passengers 
to enjoy the exquisite scenery over the 
Berkshire hills. 

Train No. 17—the North Shore special— 
will leave Boston at 2 p. m., daily, with 
Pullman buffet sleeping cars, arriving at 
Detroit at 8.15 o’clock a. m., and Chicago 
at 4 p. m., the following day, twenty-seven 
hours, Boston to Chicago. 

In addition to these two unequaled 
trains, the two other trains to the West, 
with through sleeping car service to all 
important points, will continue running 
the same as now,—namely, No. 23, leaving 
Boston at 3.30 p. m., ana No. 37, leaving 
Boston at 6 p. m. 

The Boston & Albany roadbed is the 
smoothest and best of any in the United 
States, while the picturesque stone sta- 
tions, which have been constructed at al- 
most every town the entire length of its 
line, are other attractive features of the 
trip. It has always been the through 
route for travel to the West, and, with this 
improved service, it cannot fail to be more 
popular than before. 


Kind Neighbor (accompanied by a large 
mastiff, to a little girl very much afraid 
of him)—‘He’s a good dog; he never 
hurts any one. Don’t you see how he is 
wagging his tail?” 

Little Girl (still shrinking back)—" Yes, 
I see; but that isn’t the end I’m afraid of.” 


ARRESTED. DEVELOPMENT, 


‘Frank Clarence Spencer, Ph.D., while a 
student at Columbia University, made an 


exhaustive study of the Pueblo child, ~ 


which is one of the most interest- 
ing cases of child study that has appeared. 
Dr. Spencer made a thorough study of the 
Pueblo Indians, their customs, social, in- 
dustrial, and religious, and the method of 
education. It is not only an interesting 
contribution to educational literature, but 
is a thoroughly enjoyable bit of profes- 
sional work. It is published by the Mac- 
millan Company, iInew York. 


| Planetary Pencil Pointer es) 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the nt. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COTIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


Brown’s_ 
Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, &c. 


200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
150 MADONNAS. 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 for $1. 
Size54x8, 1,500 Subjects. 


Our Pictures are very much 

superior toany others. Com- 

rison will prove this. Send 

c. in stamps for four samp'e 

ictures and 24-page cata- 

ogue, illustrated with thirty 
(30) pictures. 


G. P BROWN & CO., Peverly, Mass. 


TRE 
Mas 


F-KNOT@. grain 


A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 


OF INTEREST TO 
Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, Physician 
others interested in thee 
and practical application of psychological 
petoct »les inthe highest and best sense to 
heir daily life. 
Subscription Price ....++++. $1.00 per Year. 


Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 
505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


National Educational Meeting, 


CHARLESTON, S.C. . . . JULY 7~-13, 1900. 


THE QUEEN OF SEA ROUTES 


---»FROM.... 
Boston and Providence 


Charleston and Return 


Is VIA 


Merchants and Miners’ Transportation Company 
STEAMSHIP LINES. 


Tickets on sale at Boston July 2,4, and 5, fare, $30.00. On sale at Providence, July 2, 
4, 6; fare, $28.00, including meals and stateroom, accommodations on steamer, and member- 
ship fee, For further particulars call on or address 


A. M. GRAHAM, Agt., 
Battery Wharf, Boston. 


J. W. McCLOSKRY, Agt., 
Foot Benefit St., Prov., R. J. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

Reminiscences of Three Score and Ten..... 
Rhetoric and Higher English 
Studies in English and American Literature....... 
Les Fautes de 
Progressive Exercises in Spanish Prose Composi- 

tion seeeceeesees Ramsey and 


De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater,...... 
The Story of Moscow 
Journalistic German.............. 
Three Outdoor 
The Arts of Life. .............. 
The Conception of 
The Burden of 
South Africa and the Transvaal War...............- 
The Norwegian North Polar Expedition............ 


Author. Publisher. 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hooper. $1.00 
‘Bell. Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 100 
6+ “ 1,25 
Bernard. Wm, R. Jenkins, New York. 50 
Lewis. Henry Holt & Co., N. ¥. 15 
Beatly. The Macmillan Co., New York. 25 
Prehn. American Book Co., N. Y. 
MacClintock. D.C. Heath, & Co.. Boston. .50 
Higginson, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .15 
Royce. “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Converse. “ “ 1.50 
Atherton. John Lane, New York. 1.50 
Creswicke. G.P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 2.50 
Nansen (Ed.] Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 15.00 
Baker. Doubleday & McClure, N. Y. 1.25 
Newcomb, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.50 
Raine. D. Appleton & Co., N. ¥. 1.00 


OBSERVATION CARS. 


The first trans-continental line to equip 
its trains with wide vestibules, steel plat- 


forms, electric lights, and observation cars 
is the old pioneer line—the Northern Pa- 
cific. Speaking of the new double daily 
train service of this company, a former 
superintendent of the old Wagner Sleeping 
Car Company, C. C. Hughes, of New York 
City, said a few days since, after inspect- 
ing one of the new observation cars:— 

“Tt’s a great pity that one of these cars 
cannot be sent to the Paris exposition, for 
it certainly represents the most modern 
ideas and workmanship in passenger car 
building.” 

The first of these trains left St. Paul 
Union station Sunday mornmng, April 29, 
at 8.55 a. m., for the Coast and Puget 
Sound points, running solid via Butte, 
Spokane, Seattle, and Tacoma. 


MISCELLANY. 

When Cornelius Bliss, the late secretary 
of the interior, was a small schoolboy, his 
teacher asked him if “Jerusalem” was a 
common or a proper noun, “Neither,” 
replied the little pupil; “it’s an interjec- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


“Charlie,” said the father, ‘‘that gradu- 
ating oration of your was all ‘rot’; how 
came you to write such stuff?” 

“T cannot tell a lie, father,” said Charlie, 
“Tl didn’t write it. It’s one you wrote 
when you graduated.” 


THE NEW HARPER'S BAZAR. 

Beginning May 5, 1900, Harper’s Bazar 
became the New Harper’s Bazar in new 
shape, a weekly magazine, under new edi- 
torial management, with a new policy, re- 
taining all the features which have won 
its unique posiuon in American homes, 
and adding all others essential to keep 
step with the progress of the day. The 
price is the same. The contributors will 
be the most capable and best equipped 
writers anc artists. It will be as strong, 
as brilliant, and as “up-to-date” as brains 
and money can make it. It will have 
opinions, and express them. It will con- 
tain the best short stories, the best pic- 
tures, the best essays, and the best 
fashions to be found in any woman’s jour- 
nal in the world. It will pay particular 
attention to music, literature, and art. 
Practical and domestic subjects will we 
treated, not by novices, but by experts. 

A few of the regular contributors are 
William Dean Howells. Stephen Crane, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 
Ward, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Octave Thanet, Alice 
Brown, Edith Wharton, Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield, Jeannette L. Gilder, Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, Cornelia Pratt, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Olive Thorne 
Miller, Agnes Repplier, Marguerite 
Merington, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Cardinal 
Gibbons, and Hamilton W. Mabie. ‘The 
Bazar’s artists include W. T. Smedley, 
William H. Hyde, Lucian Hitchcock, A. 1. 
Keller, H. C. Christy, Peter Newell, Fred- 
erick McCormick, Ernest Haskell, Everett 
Shinn, and Frank V. Du Mond. 


¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find $ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL £ 

Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. $ 
Central for shopping and theatres. 


Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
. NEW YORK CITY, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 lists, 
‘and other teachers to schools, and families, 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


fe TEACHERSLXCHANG 


fF BOSTON, 
St 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. TUTORS #© SCHOOLS. 


WITHI N an hour on April 27, 1900, two messages came tous by long distance telephone. . Principal Hoff- 

man of Warwick, N. Y., wanted a first-grade teacher to begin Monday to fil) sudden vacancy. 
Must be garengs Frame, and experience desirable. Salary, $450. That waseasy. We had half-a-dozen candi- 
dates, any one of whom would satisfy him. The best ot them happened to be nearest to Warwick; we tele- 
graphed to her, got her acceptance, and telegraphed to Mr. Hoffman who she was and when she would be there, 
within three hours of getting his message. The second was more difficult. Supt. Missimer of Erie, Pa., tele- 
phoned for a teacher of botany and zoology as a sup- AN begin work Monday. We promised to get some one 
ply for the rest of the goat at 36 a mouth, also to there, but it took a good deal of telegraphing to se- 
cure the right dne. The place had been filled by a Smith graduate with post-graduate work and very competent, 
One woman whom we could have sent a little while before had just secured a posi'ion and was unavailable; two 
thoroughly competent men declined to take a place for so short a time, and it was not till the next morning that 
we fina ly got acceptance from a thifd, a Spoeinis in this work, experienced, and at the time mr A age raduate 
work. ut he is an excellent candida ©, and we telegraphed Mr. Missimer that he could e Houk 
Miss Smith’s classes without the loss of an................. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY............---.0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, 
Eastern Branch: Established in 1884, Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 
those without positions. 


The Albert ( vers ‘in the Wert ) Contral 
Teachers’ nighsenools, Public Schools, ete. "Prompt 
B. F. CL.&@RK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools “sna Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 


with good general education wanted for ne work in High 

P ECIALIST Behocls, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions payin: $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
352 Washington St., 


ortiand, Mé, 
HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES 
P. V. Huyssoon, 


SCHERMERHOR 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Joun ©. Rockwet, } Managers. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 


Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton PL, 18 Pith Ave, New, York. 


Boston. 
7 bash hicago. 25 King 8t. Toronto. 
Bids 420 Parrott Bldg Ban Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855, 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
414 Century Bl Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Pennsylv 1 Successful teachérs seeking positions or Allentown, 
Educationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Pecos Bt, opposite Hotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


and ee should correspond 
Teachers with H. N. Roperrtson, Prop. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


| Over 3,100 positions filled. 


SEND FOR MANUAL. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency 


Our permanent clientage is large, giving us many di- 


Wwe place teachers in ovens Sin in the Union. 
rect calls for teachers. 


Ruggery Bldg., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


e need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 


and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will i honestly 


what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 


Tt Home Teachers’ Agency, 


352 Washington Street, Boston, 
places expert teachers without annoyance to employers. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND i w. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 00. 
SUPPLIES 3 E, 14th St., New York, 


Send for New Catalogue. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 1§ cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


Governesses,for 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LI.—No. 19. 


SILVER, BURDETT & 
The New Complete Arithmetic 


By DAVID M. SENSENIG and ROBERT F, ANDERSON. 
437 Pages. Introductory Price, 90 Cents. 


HE object of this book is to furnish to high schools, academies, and normal 
T schools a complete treatise suitable for use in grades about to finish this branch 
of study. The book is a comprehensive one. Its broad treatment of business 
papers, such as bonds, stocks, etc., including practical illustrations in photographic 
form, and of property and life assurance, makes it especially valuable. Careful 
attention is paid to the subject of mensuration. Definitions and principles are 
clearly stated, and the last chapter consists of a large number of problems which 
have been selected and arranged with much care. 


A FEW SUCCESSFUL 


TOPICAL NOTES ON AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. By Lucy TAPPAN. 334 
pp. $1.25. 

The notes are a perfect mine of information, both 
about the personality of the great authors and the qual- 


ities of their work.—Critic. 


FOUNDATION STUDIES in LITER- 
ATURE. By MARGARET S. MOONEY. 
$1.25. 

ic myths and their i tation by th ts, 
with 26 benstifel reproductions of famous tasterpieces 
in painting and sculpture. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Prof. Frep. Lewis 


1.50. 
ant <a of the evolution of English liter- 
ature under racial, civic, and religious conditions. 


A HISTORYof AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE. By Prof. F. L. PaTrer. 488 
pp. $1.50. 

A graphic survey of the general field, with critical 


HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS : 


mention of 500 eminent American authors. 


ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE AS- 
TRONOMY. By H. A. Howe, Sc. D., 
University of Denver, Colo. 356 pp. 200 
illustrations and star-maps. $1.75. 

The study of the heavens is made as fascinating as a 
story. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ECONOMICS. by Prof. C. J. 
BuLLock, Ph. D., Cornell University. 


S11 pp. $1.60. ¥ 


adapted to the American student and citizen. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


This series meets the existing requirements for college entrance examinations, as formu- 
lated by the Commission of American Colleges. It also meets the prevailing demand for 
texts to be used for collateral reading in both Higa Schools and Universities. 


A profound study of underlying principles, especially : 


The prices range from 15 to 30 cents in paper, and from 25 to 48 cents in cloth. 


SILVER, BURDETT & 


Boston New York 


| PATTEE, Pennsylvania State College. 400 


and Pope’s Essay on Man and Essay on Criticism, edited by Joseph B. Seabury. 


Among the latest volumes are: Scott’s Jvanhoe, edited by Constance G. Alexander, B.A., ' ’ 
CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED. 


CoMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago 


ov 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS make a Specialty of Works on 


Bookkeeping and 


Business Practice 


THAT ARE DESIGNED FOR USE IN . 
THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS, 
And in the Upper Grades of Grammar Schools. 


Full Particulars Cheerfully Sent on Application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


New York. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago. 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washiugton School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
the price 


40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 


—~ with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied 
pages. Send for circulars. 


with text-book of 60 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 
Has a thorough and mate course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


Voice Culture, Natural 


practical work in every department. 
x” Spring Term opens March 7. 


ring, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
red by the State. 
Address for Illustrated Catal 


e, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Caps 


and Gowns 


Are meeting the requirements of a graduating costume better than 
any other uniform. Great economy is effected, especially if outfits 
are only rented. Our facilities are adequate and satisfactory, but 
we desire that all institutions needing outfits in June make their 


arrangements at as early a date as possible in order that they may be properly served. 


CoTRELL & LEONARD, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF ACADEMIC COSTUME, 


472-468 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Milustrated bulletin, samples, etc., upon application. 


Fairy T 


WE AKE WIDE AWAKE. 


THE MORSE SPELLER. 
By Supt. 8. T. Durron. Correlation of Opelting 
with eography, History, Science, and Litera- 
ture. Universally adopted as the best modern 
method. Carefully graded for eight grades. 
30 cents. 
Prof. E. R. wd Dean of School of Pedagogy, 
New York. 
ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
Purely inductive method. $1.20. : 
‘We like it better than any other Algebra and 
have adopted it.”—C. C. Ramsay, Principal Durfee 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 


ATWOOD'S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 
Profuse in examples. 80 cents. 


“Just the book we require.” —Prof. Ayer, High 
School, New York. 


NEW CENTURY READERS 


By J. G. & T. E. .HOMPSON | 
For Childhood Days. 


ale and Fable, °°°°"* 


(Third and Fourth in preparation.) 


Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabu- 
iar Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline 
Drawings, High Art Reproduction, Vertical Script. In- 
tensely Interesting. They meet all Requirements for a 
Literary and Artistic Series. 


STANDARD SGHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Dr. R. B. Smiru and Supt. E. C, WILLARD, 
Stamford, Conn. $1.00. 

“It is admirable in every way clear, concise, and 
scientific. Thoroughly tip-to-date and superior to 
other similar books.’’—Prof. W. W. Share, Chem- 
istry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GERMAN READER. 
By J.P. LOEsSBERG and Prof. KOLBR, Buchtel 
College, Ohio. Primer, First and Second 
Reader. Natural method. Illustrated. $1.00. 
“It is the best I have seen.’’—D. H. Bell, High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. 
Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
“T like it batte than any othe phonetic method. 
I have seen.’”’— Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


DUTTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. Indians and Pioneers, 1;C olonies, II. 
CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Around the World, Books |. and [l, Universaily popular. 
Liberal Discount. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other Choice Books. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON: 36 Bromtield Street. 


The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. J, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. 


Very Desirable for Spring Nature Work. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


NEw YorK. Boston. CHICAGO. 


Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


faces cee need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 


been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 

The Course includes Commercial,Geography, History of Commerce, Con mercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 
essential to a complete commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 

The Course can be completed in one year. Circulars can be had on application to the 
Registrar of the Institute. 

JAMES MAcALISTER, LL.D., President. 


Entirely SPANISH—wirnovr a master. 


Publishers. 
‘* PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
= POPP MAR, AND CONVERSATION.”’ 


ON in ERSITY: Write for Catalogue, The latest and most successful method; gives imitated 


pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. 
a No better text-book.”— Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.). 
tAny Information. A very excellent treatise.”— Popular Educator. 


PU B LI S H | N G Se de he he de he “Is all that is claimed for it.”—Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 


PP. 107. PAPER BOARDS. 40C.; CLOTH, 50C.; POUSTPAID, 
43-47 East 10th St., 


z ISAAO PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION 8Q., N.Y. 
COMPANY e New Yorke 


Publishers of the ** Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ——— COLLEGES. 


Equcational Institutions. 
| BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


_ Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ig NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 


Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply, to 

JULIA EK. Crank, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars a ply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Moritz’ 1000 Questions. For the Entrance Exam- 
inations to the New York High Schools, the 
N. Y. Normal College, College of City of N .& 
St. Francis Xavier College, West Point, An- 
napolis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents. 

Answers to same. 50 cents. 

Recent Entrance Examination Questions. For 
the New York Normal College, the College 
of the City of New York, St. Francis Xavier's 
College, Columbia College, the High Schoois. 
Regents’ Examinations, West Point, Anna- 
polis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents, 

Answers to same. 50 cents. 

How to Prepare for a Civil Service E xamina- 
tion, with recent Examination Questions and 
the Answers. 560 pages. #2.00. 

Craig’s Com. School Questions with Ans. #1.50. 


Henry's id School Questions with Ans. $1.50. STATE NORMAL SOCHUVOL, BripGewaTER, Mass. 
S tls New Norm. Questions with Ans. 1.50. For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-6-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store fries sexes. For a 4 ess the 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WrsrrizLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
to the JOURNAL can | catalogues address 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 
sending one NEW yearly SOHOOL, Mass. 

. or sexes. ta 

ZEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. JOuN Principal. 
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